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LEGAL REQUIREMENTS FOR POSITION OF FACTORY 
INSPECTOR IN THE UNITED STATES 


These five States have civil service requirements for 
factory inspectors. 


These four States require practical experience. 
Eee Indiana: “must have ten years’ practical experience.” 
Kentucky: “practical knowledge of factories, mach- 
ine or workshops.” 
Minnesota: “‘practical experience and knowledge of 


operation of factories.” ; { 
Ohio: “must be competent and practical mechanics.” 


No civil service requirements. No practical exper- 
ience or technical training required. 

* The State inspector of jails, almshouses and factories 
must be a physician. 


a 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The purpose of this number of our Review is to furnish in con- 
venient form the most essential facts for our educational and 
legislative campaigns during 1913. 

It is hoped that anyone wishing to speak or write on these 
subjects will find readily available in these pages something of 
value. Members of our Association who wish to write to their rep- 
resentatives in Congress and in state legislatures, urging active 
support of this program, may find here concrete information for 
the purpose. 

It is not expected that one will find here all of the facts needed 
in drafting legislation, but standard bills on these subjects are 
already drafted and will be sent to members of the Association on 
request. 

In order to represent conditions in graphic form, colored maps 
and diagrams have been used, and in order to economize space, a 
few statistical tables have been introduced. At the end of each 
section there are a few references to the most readily available 
reports, magazines and books on that subject. From time to 
time, as the legislative work progresses, supplementary leaflets and 
reports of a more popular nature will be distributed. 

In the preparation of this material for our immediate legislative 
campaign, no section has been the work of a single person. 
Special credit is due, however, to the following volunteer 
workers who have contributed most generously of their time: 
Prof. Robert E. Chaddock, of Columbia University ; Miss Frances 
Ecob; John A. Fitch, of The Survey; Solon DeLeon, of the New 
York School of Philanthropy ; Edward F. Brown, of the National 
Child Labor Committee; Henry J. Harris, of the Library of 
Congress; and the Commissioners of Labor and Inspectors of 
Factories in the various states. 

Joun B. Anprews, Secretary, 


American Association for Labor Legislation. 


IMMEDIATE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


1.—Provide for one day of rest in seven, no matter how con- 
tinuous the industry. 


2.,—Secure sanitary regulations for the protection of workers 
exposed to the dangers of lead poisoning. 


3.—Extend the uniform reporting of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases, and urge the adoption of the 
standard schedules for such reports. 

4.—Secure a revision of the federal employees’ compensation 
act, including extension of the compensation principle to 
embrace occupational diseases as well as industrial 
accidents. 


5.—Aid in the enactment of additional state laws providing 
just systems of compensation or insurance against 
industrial injuries. 

6.—Encourage the investigation of industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases by state and national authorities, 
and urge upon the federal government proper provision 
for the study and advancement of industrial hygiene 
and safety. 


7.—Cooperate in securing effective legal safeguards for work- 
ing women. 


8.—Prepare for the supreme test of law enforcement by help- 


ing to develop machinery for more efficient factory 
inspection and better enforcement of labor laws. 


ONE DAY OF REST IN SEVEN 


Immediate Legislative Program: Provide for one day of rest in 
seven, no matter how continuous the industry. 


In the outskirts of beautiful Riverside, California, where the 
snow-capped mountain peaks look down on the orange groves, there 
are cement mills in which workmen toil from week end to week end 
without a day of rest, except when a twenty-four hour respite is paid 
for by a continuous twenty-four hour period of labor. 

In Buffalo a steel worker who had worked every Sunday for a 
year went to work one Saturday at six in the morning. He left for 
his home at the end of the shift at two o’clock on Sunday afternoon. 
On Monday morning he went to work again and stayed at work until 
Tuesday morning, twenty-four hours on duty. 

A street-car motorman in New York left his home to go to work 
one Sunday last winter at noon. He had worked all of the six days 
immediately preceding, and the preceding Sunday, too. But never- 
theless he went to work on this Sunday. When he returned to his 
home again after completing his day’s work, it was two o’clock 
Monday morning. Fourteen hours the street-car company had re- 
quired of him as a day’s work on Sunday. 

These examples are merely typical of conditions that exist in every 
American state. It is high time something were done about it. It is 
a satire on our Christian civilization that such conditions prevail. 

But what is to be done? Enforce the Sunday laws? There are 
two reasons why relief is not to be expected from that quarter. 
The first is that the Sunday laws are so rent with exceptions that 
they now possess very little meaning, and loopholes are provided 
for practically every industry that wishes to operate in spite of them. 

The second reason is that absolute prohibition of Sunday labor is 
neither practicable nor desirable. Stop all trains, all street cars, all 
heating and lighting plants, all delivery of milk, and all garbage re- 
moval on Sundays, and the great cities will suffer as under a pesti- 
lence. Stop the blast furnaces, smelters, and other industries which 
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for technical reasons require continuous operation, and those in- 
dustries will be paralyzed. 

Obviously the Sunday laws are unscientific in character, and do 
not accord with the exigencies of modern industry and life. A new 
type of law is needed, based on a different principle,—one that will 
forbid an employer to work his men seven days a week and yet per- 
mit an industry, necessarily or desirably continuous, to operate seven 
days a week.* A law requiring one day of rest in seven, regardless 
of which day it is, for all workmen—absolutely demanding one day 
of rest with no loopholes of “necessity and charity”—would result in 
two things. The industries necessarily continuous would be com- 
pelled to add one-seventh to their working force, and let one-seventh 
of their force by rotation rest each day in the week. And, because 
it would cost more to employ a larger force, the industries not neces- 
sarily continuous would close on Sundays. 

Thus the Sabbath would be better protected than it is now; thus 
men would be protected from the necessity of working seven days 
a week in order to hold their jobs. A man who has one day of rest 
in seven, whether by his own choice or by compulsion, is a better 
worker, a better citizen, and a better man than one who labors 
every day. 


SEVEN-Day LaAzor IN THE UNITED STATES 


Knowledge of the extent of seven-day labor in the United States 
is still very fragmentary. Only three states—Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota and New York—seem so far to have made any study of the 
question within their borders. 

The following is a tentative list, according to present information, 
of those industries in which seven-day labor occurs, The appear- 
ance of an industry on the list does not mean that wherever that 
industry is carried on, or for every worker engaged in it, seven-day 
labor is the rule, but merely that seven-day labor has at some place 
or for some large group of workers been found to exist therein. 

The distinction between “continuous” and “non-continuous” in- 
dustries made in this list is based upon the following definition: 


*The American Association for Labor Legislation has drafted and will 
submit a bill for uniform state legislation providing for one day of rest in 
seven. 
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Report of the Special Commission on Hours of Labor in Continuous 
Industries, of the International Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion (London, 1912), p. 13. 

A continuous industry or part of an industry is one where work is car- 
ried on night and day for not less than thirty days in a year, whether or 
not there are short interruptions when shifts are changed or during meal 
times or when work is stopped at the week ends. The subdivisions of con- 
tinuous industries will then be as follows: 

(1) Industries or parts of industries which are continuous 
(work night and day) for technical reasons: : 

(a) Industries which are absolutely continuous (i.e, 
work night and day, week-days, and Sundays) ; 

(b) Industries which work continuously five or six days 
in the week and then stop at the week end, 

(2) Industries or parts of industries which are habitually con- 
tinuous, not on account of technical necessity, but for reasons of 
economy (in order to obtain cheapness of production, or larger 
output, etc.), or of public necessity. 


TENTATIVE List oF SEVEN-Day INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


A. Continuous INDUSTRIES 


I. Domestic and Personal Service 
1. Barber shops 
2. Building service (watchmen, janitors, etc.) 
3. Domestic service 
4. Hotels and restaurants 
5. Bootblacking 


II. Manufacturing 
Bakeries 
2. Beet-sugar plants 
3. Breweries 

4. Cane-sugar plants 
5. Canneries 
6 
7 
8 


Cement plants 
Electric light and power plants 
. Gas works 
9. Glass works 
10. Ice plants 
11. Iron and steel works 
12. Newspaper publishing 
13. Paper and pulp mills 
14. Smelters 


III. Professional Service 
1. Drug stores 
2. Libraries 
3. Theaters and concert halls 


* Copies of this report, including schedules for the investigation of continu- 
ous industries, may be obtained by addressing the American Association for 
Labor Legislation. 
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IV. Public Service 
1. Fire department 
2. Life-saving service 
3. Police department 
4. Street cleaning 


V. Trade : : 
1. Ice, milk, and newspaper delivery : 
2. Cigar, confectionery, provision and clothing stores 


VI. Transportation 


1. Express and messenger service 
2. Livery stables and garages 

3. Navigation 

4. Post offices 

5. Steam railroads 

6. Street railroads 

7. Telegraph 

8. Telephone 


B. Non-continuvous INDUSTRIES 
I. Agriculture 
1. Dairies 
2. Lumbering 
3. Stock farms 


II. Extraction of Minerals 
1. Mining 

IlI. Manufacturing 
1. Fur-goods manufacture 
2. Garment trades 


SEVEN-Day LABOR IN THE IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


United States Labor Bureau Report on Conditions of Employment 
in the Iron and Steel Industry in the United States (1912), 
Vol. I:XIV-XVI. Summary, p. 8. 


During May, 1910, the period covered by this investigation, 50,000, or 29 
per cent, of the 173,000 employees of blast furnaces and steel works and 
rolling mills covered by this report [all in the United States except the 
Bethlehem Steel Works] customarily worked seven days per week, and 20 
per cent of them worked eighty-four hours or more per week, which, in 
effect, means a twelve-hour working day every day in the week, including 
Sunday. The evil of seven-day work was particularly accentuated by the 
fact developed in the investigation, that the seven-day working week was 
not confined to the blast-furnace department where there is a metallurgical 
necessity for continuous operation, and in which department 88 per cent of 
the employees worked seven days a week; but it was also found that, to a 
considerable extent, in other departments where no such metallurgical neces- 
sity can be claimed, productive work was carried on on Sunday just as on 
other days in the week. For example, in some establishments the Bessemer 
converters, the open-hearth furnaces, and blooming, rail and structural mills 
were found operating seven days a week for commercial reasons only. 
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The hardship of a twelve-hour day and a seven-day week is still further 
increased by the fact that every week or two weeks, as the case may be, 
when the employees on the day shift are transferred to the night shift, and 
vice versa, employees remain on duty without relief either eighteen or 
twenty-four consecutive hours, according to the practice adopted for the 
change of shift. The most common plan to effect this change of shift is 
to work one shift of employees on the day of change through the entire 
twenty-four hours, the succeeding shift working the regular twelve hours 
when it comes on duty. In some instances the change is effected by having 
one shift remain on duty eighteen hours and the succeeding shift work 
eighteen hours. During the time that one shift is on duty, of course, the 
employees on the other shift have the same number of hours of relief 
from duty. . 


United States Labor Bureau Report on Conditions of Employment 
in the Iron and Steel Industry in the United States (1912), 
Vol. I:LXIII, 508. Summary, p. 57. 


Per CENT oF STEEL WORKERS CUSTOMARILY 
Worxkinc Seven Days A WEEK 


Per cent of employees whose 


Number ordinary working time per 
week was: 
Branch of Industry of 
Employees 6 and 7 
days 7 days 
alternately 
Blast furnaces 31,321 0.26 87.88 
Steel works and rolling mills: 
Bessemer converters 5,618 2.92 24.07 
Open-hearth furnaces 14,618 23.90 30.20 
Puddling mills and crucible furnaces 7,489 36 1.42 
Rolling mills 43,629 1.58 10.00 
Tube mills 4,252 24 1.93 
Total, steel works and rolling mills 75,606 5.80 13.65 
Power, mechanical and yard force ee 65,744 2.93 19.34 
Grand total 172,671 3.70 29.28 


About 3 per cent of the employees in steel foundries were found to be 
working seven days a week. 


United States Labor Bureau Report on Strike at Bethlehem Steel 
Works (1910), pp. 7-15. 

In January, 1910, 9,184 names appeared on the payroll [of the Bethlehem 

Steel Works, Bethlehem, Pa.]. Of this number 79 worked in occupations 
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regularly requiring 13-1/6 hours a day for the entire seven days of the week; 
three worked in occupations regularly requiring thirteen hours for the 
seven days of the week. .. . Three worked 13-3/4 hours seven days a week. 
Of the total employees appearing on the January payroll, 2,322 worked in 
occupations regularly requiring twelve hours a day for the seven days of 
the week. 

A further analysis of the payroll of the company shows that out of 9,184 
persons employed during that month, 2,628, or 29 per cent, worked regularly 
seven days a week. Sunday work was the rule, and was not considered 
overtime. ...If the comparison be confined to those departments where 
Sunday work was done during the month, 57.9 per cent of all the men did 
Sunday work. 


SEVEN-Day LABoR IN OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Report of Massachusetts Joint Special Committee on Observance 
of the Lord’s Day. Massachusetts House Document 1160 
(1907), p. 83. 


EsTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN SEVEN-Day LABOR 
In MASSACHUSETTS 


PUMPINCKSiaens sc aneth sr toet asco Greuneentn eee 1,400 
SIPURRISIB pra ts sacenoum tree of ote on ee ee 4,230 
RMI SECs toeiincts ihe. tee Papakea as a 24,000 
PIBAM SANTORASS cceamacth its rss 5 oeceee Rie ee ee 9,274 
pti eetatallroddar .y eis co ever vient obo as eee ee 17,200 
mG SONS Deke’. ck OF AS OAA Sen A See A 6,150 
PROMBUTAN ES we sngn as Pegs digs en once ame Roe 6,600 
Publishing's (papers piv ty.7.00 ce cahcim JA Lee 175 
Telephone and telegraph a.403. 3.20... <ch0. 1,391 
MORRIE CAE Zt sca ch a cr caging: + es kine oka eee ae 700 
JORUD TE es iN cs ads See «vas Dod eee dn 3,000 
LAVERY, ORETABCB vos sve c nuk ss ckoutae atk ieee 5,000 
Railroad news companies .............eccccecceeeee.., 220 
EMblic ‘employees. ...5 < ies yh coos reheat eee II,000 
POstal "aervicd: .,..55. wpe aabite tees cae ei ae 5,000 
Persotial service; .'), ve wenaas eh 0 seat enn 125,368 

Total vaca Gastiens ce ee met eyE ae are 221,985 


This represents over 7 per cent of the total population of the state. 


*In the text (p. 82) the re 
are required to do seven-d 
above. [Ed. 


Port states that only 50 per cent of these men 
ay labor, but the table gives the full 5,000, as 
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Twelfth Biennial Report of the Minnesota Bureau of Labor (1909- 
1910). Derived from Table D, pp. 104-119. 


NumMpBer oF Men ENGAGED IN SEVEN-Day Lazor IN MINNESOTA 


Food Products: 


PBI ORIESH we ths ana ais Ba. Slavs aah 56 
ISREWIION i. io iso ois eevee ars 96 
Gontectionery. ose. cee es 32 
Creamery products and ice 

CREAM cova cine chet viesmalate 532 
Flour and grist mills...... 62 
Grain, cleaning and storing 2 

Iron and Steel Products: 

Autos and bicycles........ 95 
Blast furnaces! 22)... 1 «je. 279 


Paper and Pulp Products: 
Paper and pulp mills...... 299 


Chemicals and Allied Products: 


(CHI rok AR CR CRE ae 377 
Tallow and fertilizers..... 4 
General Contracting:........ 218 
Public Utilities: 
Heat, light and power.... 2,320 
Telegraph and_ telephone, 
express and messenger 
SEGVICE) Ma ictoteaierete wave, e+ 3,207 
Transportation : 
INENINGO ECM ee he abe creme Cae 49,166 
Street railways............ 3,705 
MELLICS Me tersietatevntste evelets| sievere 7 
Mining Operations: 
Vneyel Faeblebbats pemmemns eas 30 20,678 
Personal Service: 
Barber shops and bath 
POOMSI ae eccie cherenettOrenslers 37 


Hospitals, colleges and oth- 


er institutions ¥....... 180 
Hotels and restaurants.... 11,358 
Waundiry wotlk sone neces. 5 
Livery and drayage....... 2,221 
Shoe: Shining | «ace sae erscna 81 


Retail Mercantile Establishments : 


EATATISCIMENES eivsiacisce sees 6 401 
Bakery SOGdS: jee asi oietyc II 
Billiard and pool rooms and 

bowling alleys ........ 153 
Books and stationery ..... 2 
Clothing and gent’s furnish- 

BIVENS baurat as cvarcvsierretanecessievers 19 
Confectionery and cigars.. 1,171 
Dairy products) .ivcotaes. ij 67 
IMIS NStOFESE wri. cesarean 1,081 
Dry-goods and notions.... 6 
Furniture and undertaking 25 
General merchandise ..... 173 
(GEO CELIOS fas cera sree, oreaseacbenees 85 
Hardware x y.iseuss saci 5 
Ice dealers i a nsasewlscaemen 13 
Jewelry and optical goods. 9 
Meat) markets So), .sies scree 46 
Nurseries and florists ..... ai 
Photographers and photo- 

graph supplies........ 48 
Toys and novelties........ 6 

Wholesale Mercantile Estab- 
lishments : 
Commission merchants.... 99 
Lotaletie eames 98,558 


Preliminary Report of the New York State Factory Investigating 
Commission (1912), Vol. I: 777, 778. 


Out of a total of 1,138,965 wage-earners in factories in New York, re- 
ported to the factory inspection bureau in 1909, 30,467 were reported as 
working in excess of sixty-three hours per week. This is 2.67 per cent of 
the total number of wage workers reported. ... Those wage workers who 
worked in excess of sixty-three hours per week varied generally in the time 
of their weekly employment from sixty-five hours to one hundred and nine- 
teen hours; the former indicating ten hours of regular work for six days, 
and a half day on Sunday; the latter indicating an average of seventeen 
hours per day for a full seven days per week. This latter schedule existed 


in a certain canning establishment... 
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In March, 1910, the secretaries of a considerable number of labor unions 
in the state reported to the state bureau of labor statistics 335,814 members. 
Out of this total they reported 35,742 (10.6 per cent of the whole number) 
as working Sundays. Most of them, all but 698, worked every Sunday. 


Bulletin 45, New York State Department of Labor (September, 
1910). Derived from Table XII, pp. 450, 451. 


Number OF TRADE Union MEMBERS IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES ENGAGED 
IN SEvEN-Day Lasor IN New York 


Number of trade union members in 
specified industries who work 


k Per cent 
Industry Pee ce working 7 days 
per week 
Six days or less Seven days 
Building and paving trade 87,207 


Railways 
Navigation 


839 


-_ 
bow 


0.0 

4.6 

10.0 
Teaming and cab driving 9,555 8.1 
Freight handling 3,249 0.5 
Telegraph 5 99.7 
Iron and steel 25,288 0.0 
Printing, binding, etc. 23,842 1.6 
Food products 7,427 6.3 
Beverages 5,065 25.2 
Hotels and restaurants 2,184 31.4 
Barbering 1,960 13.0 
Public employment 7,185 48.4 
Stationary engine men 1,776 55.8 
Paper and paper goods 1,015 27.7 
Other distinct trades 3,007 2.5 

9.9 


_ 


179,604 


NEED OF ONE Day’s REst IN SEVEN 


Goldmark, Josephine. Fatigue and Efficiency (New York, 1912), 
pp. 9, 281. 


The regulation of working hours is the necessary mechanism to prevent 
overfatigue or exhaustion, forerunner of countless miseries to individuals 
and whole nations. 

The shorter workday and relief from overstrain are not in themselves the 
cure for the ills we have considered; but they are the sine qua non without 
which no other cure is possible or conceivable. Just because a fatigued 
person is a poisoned person, poisoned by the accumulation of his own waste 
products, nothing can fundamentally cure the exhausted worker which does 
not eliminate the cause of such accumulated poisoning. .. . After exhaustion 


has set in nothing but rest and repose permits the organism to expel its 
poisons from day to day. 
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Haegler, A., Le Repos Hebdomadaire au Point de Vue Hygiénique 
[ Weekly Rest from the Hygienic Viewpoint], Geneva, 1883, p. 5. 
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HAEGLER’s CHART 
Fatigue curves show daily depletion of strength and nightly recuperation. 
The upper line shows the effect of the weekly day of rest. 
The lower line shows the gradual depression of strength with daily work 
and no time of rest. 


Report of Massachusetts Joint Special Committee on Observance 
of the Lord’s Day. Massachusetts House Document 1160 


(1907), Pp. 9-12. 

The committee are of one mind as to the need of a weekly day of rest 
for the preservation of the health and strength of the community, and would 
therefore recommend legislation to secure to all citizens the right of one 
clear day’s rest in seven. In so far as possible, Sunday should be maintained 
as the weekly day of rest; and whenever the needs of the community, 
public convenience or demand compel labor on Sunday, persons thus em- 
ployed should be given a legal right to rest on some other day of the week. 

“Tf an applicant came to us for insurance, and we knew he was working 
seven days a week, we would refuse the risk, unless such excessive work was 
only temporary.”—John M. Pattison, President Union Central Life Insurance 
Co., ex-Governor of Ohio. 

“The general consensus of opinion among scientists seems to be that a 
day of rest, as indicated, is not only essential to hygienic living, but also ad- 
vantageous from an economic point of view.’—Dr. Harold Williams, Dean 
of Tufts College Medical School. 

“Tt has been found upon careful investigation, and proven by experience, 
that the human body needs not only the rest of the night, but, in addition, 
one full day’s rest in every seven, that it may be in the best condition. A 
well and strong body, that has been permitted to have the needed rest, can 
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ward off disease and effectually battle against its approach, while a system 
that has been under the strain of long hours and has been deprived of 
needed rest has much less power to resist disease. Hence we have the great 
number of sudden deaths among railroad and steamboat men, and others 
who are subjected to severe nervous strain and exhausting service; and 
diseases of various kinds are prematurely developed in many of these men, 
who, if the needed rest had been given, would have been well and strong.’— 
Dr, T. T. Mutchler. 


Hill, Charles. Sunday Laws: A paper read at the Social Science 
Congress (Aberdeen, 1905), p. II. 


Rest for all, the rest of one day in seven, is necessary to man’s physical 
welfare; therefore the state should endeavor to secure such rest for all. 


Earle, J. H. The Sunday Problem (Boston, 1894), p. 50. 


“A man who is required to work seven days in a week does it to hold 
his place, to support himself and family, but loses self-respect, and does not 
have the interest in the work he would have did he respect himself and his 
employer.”—W. J. Young, Vice-President Forest Oil Co. 


Wisconsin Sunday Rest Association’s Motto. 


Nature’s law: Rest one day in seven or suffer in thy body, thy brain, 
thy nerves, thy home, thy manhood, thy character, and, still more, in thy soul. 


Address to the Officers and Stockholders of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company. International Federation of Sunday Rest 
Associations of America (1909). 


Both experience and science demonstrate more clearly each year that those 
who enjoy genuine weekly rest days will have better health, clearer intellects, 
and hence can do more and better work each year, and retain for more years 
their ability to do efficient work than those who work seven days each 
week. Annual vacations are needed, but cannot, repair the damage caused 
by seven days’ toil per week the rest of the year, 

Recent careful scientific investigations have proved that the mental and 
nerve force of those who engage in constant mental labor so runs down in 
six days that it can be restored to its normal condition only by thirty-six 
hours’ entire cessation from their usual lines of mental strain, and that 
omitting such weekly rest is liable to cause insanity or mental weakness. 


Massachusetts, Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor (1898), pp. 61, 62. 


Opinions of employers: “It is believed that every working man should 
have one day out of seven for rest, as they are better able in such case to 
perform their work satisfactorily.” ... “Every man should have one day 
in seven to spend with his family for rest and recreation.” ... “This firm 
is of the opinion that nothing is gained by Sunday work, believing that a 
man should have at least one day in seven for rest.” 


a ieee 
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Thomas Babbington Macaulay. 


While industry is suspended, while the plough lies in the furrow, while the 
exchange is silent, while no smoke ascends from the factory, a process is 
going on, quite as important to the wealth of the nation as any process which 
is performed on more busy days. Man, the machine of machines, is re- 
pairing and winding up, so that he returns to his labors on Monday with 
clearer intellect, with livelier spirits, with renewed corporeal vigor. 


Document of the Executive Committee of the International Feder- 
ation for Sunday Observance (Geneva, 1906). 

At the request of English shareholders, we have investigated the conse- 
quences in Switzerland, with regard to railway accidents, of the law de- 
manding that fifty-two days of rest a year (of which seventeen shall be 
Sundays) shall be granted to railway employees. It follows from an abun- 
dance of figures furnished by our federal department of railways during a 
period of nearly twelve years, before the application of the law and after- 
wards, from 1888 to 1901, that under the rule of fifty-two days of rest the 
‘accidents due to the fault of the employees have diminished by 58 per cent; 
those due to all causes, by 73 per cent. Of bodily injuries 72 per cent have 
been prevented. There would be a decrease of 135 per cent in the number 
of deaths resulting from collisions. On the basis of distance in kilometers, 
there would be 94 per cent fewer accidents of all natures. As the average 
of these five computations united is 86 per cent, this sum total appears to 
us to explain how much the conditions of employment have been improved. 
Although this can be attributed in part to technical improvements, we are 
persuaded that the law regarding the fifty-two days of rest must have a 
very great influence over the excellent result obtained. 


PossIBILITY OF ABOLISHING SEVEN-Day LABOR 


Massachusetts, Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor, 1898, p. 35. 

Under present conditions, it is impossible for all the [railway] men who 
desire a day of rest during the week in lieu of Sunday to obtain it, even 
without pay. It would be possible, however, to provide such a day of rest 
for all by a different arrangement of time tables and an increased number 
of employees on the “extra” or waiting list. 


United States Labor Bureau Report on Conditions of Employment 
in the Iron and Steel Industry in the United States (1912), 
Vol. I:XIV-XVI, LXII. Summary, pp. 8-9, 56. 


That much of the Sunday labor which has been prevalent in the steel 
industry is no more necessary than in other industries is shown conclusively 


/ 
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by the fact that at the time of the investigation made in 1910 by this bureau 
into the conditions of labor in the Bethlehem Steel Works, the president of 
the Steel Corporation directed the rigid enforcement of a resolution adopted 
three years previous, cutting out a large part of Sunday work except in the 
blast-furnace department. Even in the blast-furnace department, where 
there is a metallurgical necessity for continuous operation day and night 
throughout seven days of the week, there is practically nothing except the 
desire to economize in the expense of production that has prevented the 
introduction of a system that would give each employee one day of rest 
out of the seven. 

Since the beginning of the present investigation, however, this matter of 
abolishing seven-day work for the individual employees in the blast furnaces 
as well as in other departments of the industry, has received the attention 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute, and through a committee of that 
organization a plan has been proposed which gives each employee one day 
of rest each week. A number of the plants throughout the country have, at 
the instance of the institute, adopted this plan or some modification of it, 
and have successfully operated it for several months. A thorough discussion 
of these plans and of their value in solving the problem to which they are 
applied will be found in the volume dealing with the general conditions of 
labor in the industry. 


ABORTIVE ONE DAY REST LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES 


This table includes only laws which require one day of rest in seven, regardless of the day, 
for adult workers. The New Jersey law limiting the work week to six days for women, 
the New York measure which does the same for women, children and male minors under the 
age of eighteen years, and the ordinary Sunday closing and Sunday rest laws which in 
continuous industries are impracticable and unenforceable, are not included. Of the seven 
laws here listed, two have been judicially stricken from the statute books. Most of these 
laws are weak, and visibly the result of sporadic agitation and unintelligent bill-drafting. 


Note the Massachusetts clause which exempts from prohibition all seven-day labor “at 
the request of the employee”. 
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ABORTIVE ONE DAY REST LAWS IN THE UNITED STATES.—Cont. 
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LEGISLATION IN FoREIGN COUNTRIES 


Since 1905, laws on one day of rest in seven have been enacted 
or decrees issued by government ministers in Argentine Republic, 
Austria, Bosnia and Herzogovina, Belgium, British India, Canada, 
Cape of Good Hope, Chili, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, 
Portugal, Roumania, Spain and Switzerland, putting into more or 
less general application the principle of weekly periods of rest. 


John A. Fitch, The Survey, April 17, 1909, p. 134. 

Most of these laws make Sunday the general rest day, but when for 
reasons specified in the laws, work must go on during Sunday, a period of 
rest, usually twenty-four hours, is required on some other day in the week. 
In France, Italy, and Canada, these laws are made to include practically every 
industry. In the other countries they are limited somewhat, to industries or 
to territorial districts. 


RESOLUTIONS FAVORING ONE Day oF REsT IN SEVEN 


Proceedings, Fifth Annual Meeting, American Association for 
Labor Legislation (1911). American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, Vol. IL., No. 1, pp. 155-156. 

Whereas the number of industries that are kept in continuous operation 
and the number of wage-earners who are regularly employed every day in 
the week in such industries have greatly increased in recent years; 

Whereas the so-called Sunday Laws enacted in the first instance to protect 
the Sabbath from desecration have not only, in the turmoil and rush of 
modern industrial conditions, failed to do that, but have also signally failed 
in protecting men from the debasing effects of continuous seven-day toil; 

Whereas regular employment for eight hours or more a day on all seven 
days of the week tends to undermine the health, dwarf the minds and debase 
the morals of those engaged in it, by depriving them of the opportunity for 
reasonable rest, relaxation and enjoyment with family and friends, which 
is craved by every normal person; and 

Whereas several large companies have found it practicable to adopt a 
system allowing one day’s rest in seven to all employees in continuous pro- 
cesses; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Association favors, and pledges itself to support 
legislation that will serve to protect industrial workers from being re- 
quired or permitted to work regularly seven days in any week, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the president of this Association be directed to appoint a 
committee of five or more persons to draft a bill designed to accomplish this 
object, and that an earnest effort be made to secure the enactment of this 
bill into law in the several states. 


In accordance with this resolution the following committee was appointed : 
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Committee on One Day of Rest in Seven: Mr. John Fitch, Rev. Charles 
Macfarland, Mr. Charles M. Cabot, Mr. Louis Brandeis, Professor Ernst 
Freund, Mr. William D. Mahon. 


Social Standards for Industry: A Platform. National Conference 
of Charities and Corrections (Cleveland, 1912), p. 13. 
Six-day week—The work period limited to six days in each week; and a 
period of rest of forty consecutive hours in each week. 


Letter to Presidents of all Constituent Companies. Elbridge H. 
Gary, president U. S. Steel Corporation (March 18, 1910). 
I emphasize the fact that there should be at least twenty-four continuous 
hours’ interval during each week in the production of ingots. 


Massachusetts, Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor (1898), p. 95. 

While it is recognized that certain work must be done on Sunday, and © 
that under modern conceptions of life other work is justified by custom, 
which in effect has the force of necessity, it is believed that at least one 
day’s rest in every seven, if not upon Sunday then upon some other day, be- 
longs to the workingman, and that industries and employment should be 
organized upon this basis. 


Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America: The Church 
and Modern Industry, Report and Resolutions, pp. 17-18; 
The Church’s Appeal in Behalf of Labor; Report of Special 
Committee Concerning the Industrial Situation at South Beth- 
lehem, Pa., N. Y., 1910, p. 15. 

We deem it the duty of all Christian people to concern themselves directly 
with certain practical industrial problems. To us it seems that the churches 
must stand for a release from employment one day in seven. 

The Commission on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 


of the Churches of Christ in America ... urges upon all Christian churches 
officially, through their pulpits, their brotherhoods, and various other or- 
ganizations, to emphasize and bring home to their members . . . that it 


is the right of every man to have one day out of the seven for rest and 
recreation of body, soul and mind, and that it is the obligation of every 
Christian employer so to arrange his business that each of the employees 
may have one day holiday in seven, without diminution in wages. The 
normal holiday is the Christian Sabbath, the Lord’s Day, but where the con- 
ditions of industry or service require continuance of work seven days and 
the consequent employment of some part of the employees on the Lord’s 
Day, then those so employed are entitled to receive a holiday on some other 
day in the week... . 

A twelve-hour day and a seven-day week are alike a disgrace to civiliza- 
tion. . . . There should be laws requiring three shifts in all industries operat- 
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ing twenty-four hours a day, and there should be laws requiring one day of 
rest in seven for all workmen in seven-day industries. 


Methodist Federation for Social Service. 
Reduction [of hours] to the lowest practical point. One day rest in seven. 


Board of Home Missions, Presbyterian Church. 

We hold that the church ought to declare for the release of every worker 
from work one day in seven, ... for such ordering of the hours and re- 
quirements of labor as to make them compatible with healthy physical, 
mental and moral life. 


Pamphlet of the Federation of Churches and Christian Organiza- 
tions in New York City, Law Enactment and Law Enforce- 
ment Bureau, Hon. George B. Agnew, Chairman (1912), p. 6. 

Since January, 1911, the Federation’s Law Enactment and Law Enforce- 
ment Committee has opposed or advocated, at Albany, many measures affect- 
ing the housing, health, educational, economic, recreational, neighborhood 
and civic conditions of the city, and affecting children, immigrants and other 
special groups. . . . It has opposed, for example, legislation tending to break 
down the weekly rest day, and advocated a law which would secure 
twenty-four consecutive hours’ rest, weekly, to every worker. .. . Con- 
cerning the propriety of federative effort to free the laborers of New York 
from the slavery of seven-day toil per week for six-day wages there should 
be no question. 


American Federation of Labor, Industrial Platform. 
Release from employment one day in seven. 


Proceedings of the Washington State Federation of Labor, 1911, 
Pp. 90. 

Whereas a very large percentage of the toilers of this state are compelled 
to labor seven days a week by reason of the fact that their vocations are 
exempt from the provisions of the Sunday closing act; and 

Whereas we deem it absolutely essential for the best interest of this 
commonwealth that no person should be compelled to labor more than six 
days in one week; and 

Whereas we deem it but just and humane that at least one day a week 
should be conceded to all persons; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this federation convention use its best influence to bring 
about the enactment of a law covering this much-needed reform, 


Massachusetts, Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor (1898), p. 34. 

The large organizations representing steam-railway employees have at 

various times in the past stated their position by resolutions favoring such 
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an arrangement of their work as should prevent Sunday work or provide 
one day’s rest in every seven. Among these are the Telegraphers (25,000; 
Toronto, 1893), Trainmen (31,000; Boston, 1893), Locomotive Engineers 
(35,000; Atlanta, 1892); and the National Order of Railway Conductors 
(22,000; Toledo, 1893). 


Progressive Party, National Platform (1912). 
We pledge ourselves to work unceasingly in state and nation for: One 
day’s rest in seven for all wage workers. 


Socialist Party, National Platform (1912). 

The conservation of human resources, particularly of the lives and well- 
being of the workers and their families: By securing to every worker a rest 
period of not less than a day and a half in each week. 


In A NUTSHELL 


1. Seven-day labor is bad for the worker, and it is a suicidal 
policy for the state. 

2. Most seven-day labor is unnecessary. 

3. Other countries have legislated against it. 

4. “Sunday laws”, because unscientific and impractical, have 
failed. 

5. One day of rest in seven is the only effective method of pre- 
venting seven-day labor. 

6. It is admitted by employers to be “reasonable and fair.” 

7. Therefore, a law requiring one day of rest in seven, no mat- 
ter how continuous the industry, is the real remedy. 


References: Among the most important references on the subject of one 
day of rest in seven that are readily available are: Report on Conditions 
of Employment in the Iron and Steel Industry in the United States, United 
States Bureau of Labor (Washington, D. C., 1912); Report on Strike at the 
Bethlehem Steel Works, United States Bureau of Labor (Washington, D. C., 
1910); Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Massachusetts Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor (Boston, 1899); Massachusetts House Document No. 1160 
(Boston, 1907) ; Twelfth Biennial Report of the Minnesota Bureau of Labor 
(Minneapolis, 1910); New York State Department of Labor, Bulletins Nos. 
45 and 49 (Albany, September, 1910, and December, 1911); Miss Josephine 
Goldmark’s Fatigue and Efficiency (Charities Publication Committee, New 
York, 1912); and Mr. John A. Fitch’s The Steel Workers; The Pittsburgh 
Survey (Charities Publication Committee, New York, 1911). For foreign 
legislation on the subject, see the Bulletin of the International Labor Office, 
English edition, Vol. I, pp. 185, 387, 450; Vol. II, p. 288; Vol. ITI, pp. ror, 113, 
124; distributed by the American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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PROTECTION FROM LEAD POISONING 


Immediate Legislative Program: Secure sanitary regulations for 
the protection of workers exposed to the dangers of lead poisoning. 


, 


THE MENACE OF LEAD 


Lead is a poison. 

There is nothing new in this statement. It has been common 
knowledge for over two thousand years. Hippocrates and Dios- 
corides wrote concerning it. Pliny deplored the “slaves’ disease” 
of those compelled to make basic carbonate for paint. 

But we of to-day cannot, like them, dismiss lead with one or two 
indictments of its danger. We must recognize the fact that it is 
the most important of industrial poisons. We must realize that it is 
employed in some essential form in nearly one hundred and fifty 
trades, and that consequently thousands of workers are daily exposed 
to its influence and thereby run the risk, not only of disability, but 
even of death. 


PoIsOoNING FROM LEAD FuMES 


From these facts there is no escape. As we survey the field of 
American labor the menace of lead meets us on every hand. Its 
poisonous fumes pursue, not only the men in our lead and zinc 
smelters, but also the brass molders, the workers in typographical 
trades, and the makers of pipes, wire, sheet metal, solder, shot, and 
all the innumerable objects formed from metallic lead. 

The hospital records of fatal cases from this fume poisoning are 
not pleasant reading. R H , who died at the age of 4o as 
a result of carrying molten lead from the furnace to the molds, 
“went quick”. W-—  R——, who died at the age of 18 from ex- 
posure in a factory making tin cans and pails, “graduated from the 
public schools a big, strong boy, weighing one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds.” J——H. B—,, who died at the age of 49 from acute 
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lead mania, had charge of melting and casting the plates in a news- 
paper stereotyping room. F V. B , who died at the 
age of 28, was a job-printer, and therefore exposed to the further 
risk of handling the poisonous dust which forms on the surface of 
lead that has been cast and hardened. J a! I , who died 
at the age of 49 of “cerebral hemorrhage, chronic lead poisoning 
and albuminuria”, worked as a compositor on a New York City 
paper. ide Pe a 

There are too many such cases for quotation here, but it is the 
so-called “salts” of lead which claim an unenviable distinction in 
the number of their victims. 


PoIsOoNING FROM LEAD SALTS 


The poisonous dust from sugar of lead, for example, may be 
breathed by those engaged in the making of sanitary supplies and of 
colors for textiles, and by those working in dry-color houses. The 
yet more deadly red-lead and litharge dust not only offer their risk 
to all those found in red-lead factories, dry-color paint houses and 
storage-battery works, but also enter into the glaze of potteries, 
enameled signs, sanitary supplies and the making of rubber. Chrome 
yellow and green are used for painting, for dyeing textiles, in dry- 
color and paint houses and in artificial flowers and wall-papers. 
Enormous quantities of arsenate of lead are needed to protect plant 
life from the ravages of insects. Sublimed blue lead and the sul- 
phate force their especial risks on the producer, while the basic 
carbonate, or white lead (the most important lead salt from a com- 
mercial standpoint), threatens the worker in so many trades that it 
is impossible to enumerate its uses, beyond a reference to its employ- 
ment in pottery glazes, enamels, wall-papers, textiles, and dry-color 
and paint factories. 

Sometimes the victims of lead-salt dust, as well as of fumes, “go 
quick”. J. ~ had only worked for six months in a white- 
lead factory before developing acute and fatal lead poisoning. B 
McB was a barrel-packer in a white-lead works for but seven 
months previous to death. A K had worked but four 
months in a storage-battery works, and J. R less than a year. 
Men have developed palsy at the end of even a week’s exposure to 
white lead. Dr. Alice Hamilton found a case of colic and neuritis 
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at the end of three days’ employment; eight cases where the patient 
had sickened in less than two weeks’ time, thirty-six in less than a 
month, and eighty-seven in less than a year. Thirty-four mixers 
and grinders of enamel averaged a little over six months’ employ- 
ment before symptoms of poisoning developed; and a painter, work- 
ing indoors and sandpapering dry paint, fell in convulsions at the 
end of nine weeks, was unconscious for three days, and incapaci- 
tated for three months. 

The chronic cases are hardly less painful reading. A W: , 
who died at the age of 39 leaving a widow and three children, had 
been a letterer and striper in car shops for several years. J 
O , who died at the age of 26 of “respiratory paralysis and 
cardiac failure’, was a house painter by trade. So was D R ; 
aged 38, who came to this country from Italy but three years pre- 
vious to his death. R: G , only 22, did fine frescoing and 
interior work and also painted on glass. S K , who died at 
22 of “chronic plumbism and acute endocarditis”, had been a painter 
for eight years before his fatal seizure. 


RESULTS OF IGNORING THE LEAD MENACE 


There is apparently no end to the list of such cases. Probably 
every hospital in the country can contribute its share. One in St. 
Louis offered ninety-two cases in two years. Five in Philadelphia 
treated ninety-seven cases inside of sixteen months. Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Omaha, Joplin, Pittsburgh, Perth Amboy, Camden, Brook- 
lyn, Staten Island, East Liverpool, Zanesville, Trenton, Louisville and 
Milwaukee swell the record of physical misery until the investigator 
is appalled. Bear in mind that while lead poisoning is endemic 
in these centers, it exists sporadically in every community of the 
United States. Bear in mind that some of the largest companies 
doing an industrial insurance business refuse to accept lead workers. 
Bear in mind, also, that no other disease which is at 
once so serious and so controllable, is to-day practically ignored 
by the medical profession throughout the country, as well as by our 
legislators. 

This is not the case elsewhere. Great Britain has appointed 
costly commissions to investigate the causes and remedies for indus- 
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trial plumbism. Drastic laws have been enacted in that country, in 
Germany, the Netherlands, Belgium, Switzerland, and Denmark. 
After 1915, France proposes to prohibit the use of harmful lead 
salts within her borders. The necessity for the sanitary control 
of the lead trades is familiar to all foreign legislative bodies. 

Unfortunately, American indifference does not imply freedom 
from plumbism in our industries. On the contrary, all the data 
available indicate that we have more, not less, than prevails in cor- 
responding trades in Germany and Great Britain. Dr. Alice Ham- 
ilton, in Bulletin No. 95 of the United States Bureau of Labor, 
shatters our illusions as to superior methods of manufacture, ex- 
cellence of factory construction, better health of our working classes, 
and higher wages (measured by the present cost of living). Her 
discovery of three hundred and ninety-eight specific cases of lead 
poisoning among the workers in twenty-two of our twenty-five 
white-lead factories, with sixteen fatal cases, between January 1, 
1910 and April 30, 1911, has been followed by other disclosures no 
less startling. In the same bulletin Dr. John B. Andrews gives a 
list of sixty fatal cases of lead poisoning reported by physicians for 
the state of New York during 1909 and rg10. A hasty study of 
plumbism in New York City showed three hundred and seventy-six 
cases during 1909, 1910 and 1911. The Illinois commission during 
1908 to 1910 credits five hundred and seventy-eight cases to that state 
alone. The first monthly medical examination of the four hundred 
and fifty-three painters employed in a certain car works (which now 
has a clean bill of health) showed seventy-seven well-developed 
cases of “leading”. Four physicians in Milwaukee reported one hun- 
dred and five cases of poisoning. Bear in mind that these figures 
are only suggestive. Germany has calculated that hospital records 
cover only a quarter of even the severe cases. We have as yet little 
data in regard to the lead workers who, often ignorant of the real 
cause of their sufferings, apply to dispensaries or general practi- 
tioners for aid. 

But it is only by a comparison of the known morbidity in a few 
American lead trades with similar reports from abroad that we can 
realize what absence of state sanitary control means to our workers. 
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RELATION OF LEGISLATION TO PLUMBISM 


European 
White-lead factory in Dussel- 
dorf employs 150 men; examin- 
ing physician reports 2 cases for 
1910. 


English white and red-lead fac- 
tory employs 90 men; no case of 
poisoning in five successive years. 


English white-lead works em- 
ploys 182 men; no case for IQII. 


Government factory inspection 
in English Staffordshire potteries 
reports I3 cases of poisoning 
among 786 male dippers. 


American 
American white-lead factory 
employs 142 men; 25 cases sent 
to the doctor in IgI0. 


American white and red-lead 
factory employs 85 men; doctors’ 
records for six months show 35 
men “leaded”. 


American white-lead factory 
employs 170 men; 60 cases for 
IQII. 


American local dippers’ union 
reports that 13 men, out of a local 
of 85 dippers, had 16 attacks of 


lead poisoning. 


LEAD PoISONING PRACTICALLY UNNECESSARY 


These figures confirm the fact, which is already too well established 
elsewhere to need further proof, that lead poisoning is practically 
unnecessary. If the real causes of our record of deaths from 
phthisis, apoplexy, meningitis, diseases of the blood-vessels, rheuma- 
tism, paralysis, dropsy, and affections of the urinary organs,—all of 
which may result from acute or chronic plumbism,—were once 
understood, the public would demand effective laws to remove this 
stigma of inhumanity from our national reputation. For lead pois- 
oning is largely the result of lack of factory, or personal, hygiene; 
cleanliness either banishes it, or reduces it to little more than an 
ordinary trade risk. 

Lead can only enter the body through the respiratory organs, the 
alimentary canal or, in a very minor degree, the skin. It is almost 
always breathed in the form of fume or dust, or eaten in food con- 
taminated by dusty or paint-smeared hands. Sometimes the worker 
himself is careless; but usually he is subjected by his employer to 
risks he cannot avoid, and of whose danger he is ignorant. It is the 
infinitesimal daily dose which produces the most disastrous effects 
upon the human system, and this fact frequently gives a feeling of 
false security to both foremen and laborers. Day by day the organs 
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of the body strive to eliminate the lead, as fast as it is absorbed, 
through the ordinary channels of excretion; but when the system 
has become impregnated there comes a convulsive effort to get rid 
of the poison, and an agonizing form of colic or acute brain symptoms 
develop, which may leave the victim of even a few weeks’ exposure 
a wreck. 

The usual warning of chronic lead poisoning is a blue line on the 
gums near the teeth; the first symptoms are loss of appetite, indiges- 
tion, headache, constipation, extraordinary pallor (for lead reduces 
the red blood corpuscles from 30 to 50 per cent), loss of weight and 
muscular force, and gouty or rheumatic pains. Then ensues a slow 
starvation of the liver, kidneys and heart. Abnormal blood pressure 
develops; and frequently paralysis of wrists and ankles, or of the 
whole body, ensues. When the brain is affected, epileptic attacks, 
violerit insanity, and fatal convulsions may occur. Hundreds of vic- 
tims are to-day experiencing this needless suffering in enlightened 
America, as the result of our lack of laws similar to those now in 
force in England and on the continent of Europe. 


No ExcusE FOR IGNORANCE OR INDIFFERENCE 


One state, however, Illinois, is already proving that what has been 
done for the lead worker abroad, may be duplicated here. The con- 
trol of fume and dust is being undertaken in all her lead trades; for 
the investigators of her commission discovered that conditions in 
these industries were intolerably bad. They proved also that, given 
the same or frequently worse methods of handling lead products 
than those formerly in vogue across the water, the worker expe- 
riences the same physical suffering that has appealed to the pity and 
good sense of other governments. After the Illinois report, and the 
reports of the United States Bureau of Labor, there is no justifica- 
tion for further ignorance and indifference on the part of our 
legislatures. 

It is not a question of costly experiments to discover substitutes 
for lead. No long investigations of remedies are called for. The 
whole book of foreign experience, and the recent achievements in 
one of our own states, are open to us. The menace of lead can be 
met, and must be met, as simply and as effectively as in London, 
Berlin, or Chicago. For cleanliness goes far toward banishing lead 
poisoning,—cleanliness in the plants offering either lead-fume or lead- 
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dust risk to their employees, and personal cleanliness on the part of 
the workers. The remedy is as simple as the evils it will combat are 
complex. No factory, smelter or workshop in the lead trades should 
be other than sanitary. And a system of shop discipline should 
be evolved which would make it impossible for a man to eat at 
noon with unwashed hands, or in any place about the factory but 
in the lunch-room; or to leave unwashed at night in the same clothes 
he has worn while at work. 

The manufacturer or smelter owner can practically eliminate 
fume and lead-dust risk by the use of hoods and exhausts, and by 
enclosed machinery. The largest white-lead firm in this country 
announces that it is now ready to waive its patent rights, and to 
furnish drawings and advice as to the installation of the most ap- 
proved machinery for dust control in the production and handling of 
lead salts. All of the more progressive employers in the lead trades 
desire to do a clean business. We have white-lead and oxide plants 
which can help to solve all problems as to the safeguarding of the 
worker. : 

But while there are a few employers who desire the reform of the 
lead trades, there are many whom nothing but the law can ever force 
to a recognition of their responsibilities. For the protection, there- 
fore, of those who are endeavoring to do their duty, and for the 
restraint of those who are ready to sacrifice the health and lives of 
their workers for the sake of personal profit, state sanitary laws for 
the control of the lead trades are imperatively demanded, and 
should be passed without delay. 


References: Among the most important references on the subject of indus- 
trial lead poisoning that are readily available are: Bulletin of the (United 
States) Bureau of Labor, No. 95, July, 1911 (Washington, D. C.), which 
contains articles by Sir Thomas Oliver on “Industrial Lead Poisoning” (pp. 
1-188), by Dr. Alice Hamilton on the “White Lead Industry in the United 
States” (pp. 189-259), and by Dr. John B. Andrews on “Deaths from Industrial 
Lead Poisoning (actually reported) in New York State in 1909 and I9I0” 
(pp. 260-282) ; Dr. Alice Hamilton’s report on lead poisoning in the Report of 
the Illinois Commission on Occupational Diseases, January, 1911 (pp. 21-49), 
and her pamphlet on Lead Poisoning in the Light of Recent Studies; Dr. 
Edward E. Pratt’s report on lead poisoning in the City of New York in the 
Preliminary Report of the New York Factory Investigating Commission, 1912, 
Appendix VI (pp. 365-569) ; and Sir Thomas Oliver’s Dangerous Trades and 
Diseases of Occupation. 


*The Association for Labor Legislation will submit the draft of a bill for 
uniform state legislation on this subject. 


UNIFORM REPORTING OF ACCIDENTS AND DISEASES 


Immediate Legislative Program: Extend the uniform reporting 
of industrial accidents and occupational diseases, and urge the adop- 
tion of the standard schedules for such reports. 


Modern industrial prosperity has been achieved at the expense 
of the lives and health of the workers. The community is at last 
pausing to count the human costs of progress. 

The facts, as we gather them, are astonishing. A working popu- 
lation somewhat less than half that of Lawrence, Massachusetts, is 
fatally injured every year, to which must be added the number of 
those whose injuries are not fatal,—a city almost half the size of 
Greater New York.* 

Meanwhile recent investigations? and more complete scientific 
knowledge have revealed another industrial problem of great im- 
portance to the individual and the community, the problem of oc- 
cupational diseases. The results of these special inquiries suggest 
that many lives, both of children and of adults, and much ill- 
health, inefficiency, and misery, are chargeable to certain trades, 
which are dangerous to health. All these facts are arousing public 
opinion to demand the cause of this waste of life and energy and 
to condemn an industrial policy which places profits above human 
welfare and makes wealth of greater importance than human per- 
sonality. 

The mere loss of life and health of the injured is serious enough, 
but society is beginning to realize that there are far more important 
consequences which affect future as well as present generations. 
The loss of earnings or earning capacity means a lowered standard 

1 Bulletin of the (U. S.) Bureau of Labor, No. 78, p. 458. 

Sir Thomas Oliver, Dangerous Trades and Diseases of Occupation; 
Report of the Commission on Occupational Diseases (Illinois, 1911); E. E. 
Pratt, “Occupational Diseases”, Preliminary Report of the New York Fac- 


tory Investigating Commission (1912); American Labor Legislation Review, 
Vol. II, No. 2, June, 1912; Bulletins of the (U. S.) Bureau of Labor, Nos. 


75, 79, 86, 95, 100. 
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of life for the individual or for those dependent upon him; it 
means food and clothing of poorer quality, less healthful lodgings, 
and children made prematurely old because the responsibilities of 
adults are placed upon young shoulders; it means that opportunity 
for education is denied, and chance for advancement curtailed. 
Professor H. R. Seager in his book, Social Insurance, makes the 
conservative estimate that 15,000 widows and 45,000 children every 
year must accustom themselves to a hand-to-mouth existence be- 
cause of accidents in industry. Investigations into the causes of 
backwardness among school children show that it is due in part to 
home conditions which are fundamentally connected with low in- 
comes. One important cause of low incomes of families is the loss 
or lowered earning capacity of the chief breadwinner through ac- 
cident or disease. 

Public opinion is at last being educated to demand that this 
waste of life and efficiency be as far as possible prevented. State 
legislatures have been unusually active during the past two or three 
years in authorizing commissions to investigate industrial accidents 
and their results with a view to the formulation of plans of in- 
surance and compensation. The efforts of some twenty such com- 
missions in as many different states to gather and analyze the facts 
have emphasized the incompleteness and lack of uniformity in the 
data which are available. As a result, the last two years have been 
marked by distinct advances in legislation, the object of which has 
been to secure more complete information concerning industrial 
accidents. During 1911 thirteen states* passed such legislation, and 
during 1912 seven states enacted new or strengthened old laws re- 
lating to the reporting of accidents. Meanwhile, the same realiza- 
tion of lack of adequate data on which to base protective measures 
led six states in 1911, for the first time in the United States, to 
pass legislation requiring physicians to report cases of certain occu- 
pational diseases. During 1912 two more states enacted similar 
laws.® 

This action has come as a direct result of the awakening of a 
public demand for the prevention of industrial accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases. For how can we know where prevention must 


* American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 3, October, 1or1, p. 7. 


“American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 3, October, 1912, p. 425. 
"See table, next page. 
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[Reprinted to facilitate easy reference, from Vol. II, No. 3.] 


MAIN PROVISIONS OF EXISTING LAWS RELATIVE TO 
REPORTING OF OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES.* 


The analysis of the six laws of 1911 is in the smaller type. 
The analysis of the two laws of 1912 is in the larger type. 


STATE 


California 
me 485, Laws 


Ap roved April 
In effect, June 20, 
1911. 


DISEASES TO BE 
REPORTED 


REPORTS TO IN- 
CLUDE 


To WHoM TO 
REPORT 


PENALTY 


Anthrax, compressed air 

illness, and poisoning 
from lead, phosphorus, 
arsenic or mercury, or 
their compounds. 


Connecticut 


Ch. 159, Acts 1911. 


Ap reyes July 
In effect, Sept. I, 
1911. 


Same as California. 


Name and full postal ad- 

dress and place of em- 
ployment of the patient, 
and the disease. 


State Board of 
Health, and 
thereby trans- 
mitted to the 
State Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 


Not more than 
$10. 


Same as California. 


Illinois 
H. a 250, Laws 


Approved Ma 
74 1911. “ 

In effect, July t, 
1911. 


Law is obscure, but ap- 
parently includes poison- 
ing from “sugar of lead, 
white lead, lead_chro- 
mate, litharge, red lead, 
arsenate of lead or paris 

een,’’and “the manu- 
acture of brass or the 
smelting of lead or zinc.” 


Name, address, sex and 
age of employee; name 
of employer and last 
place of employment ; 
nature, probable extent 
and duration of the dis- 
ease. 


Maryland 


Ch. 165, Laws 
Igt2. 


ApprovedApr. 


8. 
In effect, Apr. 
8, 1912. 


Same as California, 
(and “any other ail- 
ment or disease con- 
tracted as a result 
of the nature of the 
patient’s employ- 
ment’’). 


Same as California, 
(“and the nature of 
the occupation,” 
and... “with such 
other specific infor- 
mation as may be re- 
quired by the State 
Board of Health”). 


State Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 


State Board of 


Health, and 
thereby trans- 
mitted to State 
Department of 
Factory Inspec- 
tion. 


None. 


First offense, 
$10 to da 
subsequent of- 


ense, 
$50 to $200. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Michigan 


No. 119, Acts 1911. 
Approved April 


In effect, Aug. I, 
1911. 


New Jersey 


Ch. 351, Laws 
1912. 
Approved Apr. 
I. 
In effect, July 
4, 1912. 
New York 
Ch. 258, Laws 
1911. 
Approved June 6. 
In effect, Sept. 1, 
1911. 
Wisconsin 
Ch. 252, Laws 
1911. 
Approved June 2. 
In effect, June 5 
1911. : 


Same as California. 


Same as California, 


Same as California. 


Same as California, (ex- 


cept that ‘‘anthrax’”’ is 


omitted). 


Same as California, (and 
“the length of time of 
such employment”’). 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Same as Maryland. 


Same as California, 


(‘with such other and 
further information as 
may be required by the 
Commissioner of 
Labor’). 


Same as California. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


Not more than 
$50. 


For each of- 


fense, $25. 


State Commis- 
sioner of Labor. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


State Board ef 
Health. 


Same as Cali- 
fornia. 


*In all states except Illinois the obligation to report falls upon every medical practitioner or physician ; in 
Illinois, upon any physician making the required monthly examination of employees in certain specified industries, 
In all states except California | Connecticut where a fee of fifty cents is allowed, no compensation for reports 
is paid by the state. 
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begin until we know the facts and analyze them, until we make 
clear the causes? 


INADEQUACY OF EXISTING LEGISLATION 


Much, however, remains to be done. At the present time less 
than half the states collect any statistics of industrial accidents, 
and only eight collect statistics of industrial diseases. The statistics 
collected, moreover, vary greatly in completeness. Some states 
collect regularly, as required by law, only the record of injuries in 
mines ; others collect only the record of accidents in factories; and 
most states fail to collect statistics for all industries. 

1. Failure to cover all dangerous occupations.—One of the most 
serious criticisms, indeed, especially of our accident statistics, is 
that they do not cover all dangerous occupations. The great indus- 
trial state of Pennsylvania, for example, has no adequate system 
of reporting accidents except in the one important industry of coal 

_mining. The bureau of industrial statistics receives some data, but 

there is no legal compulsion and the particulars are not given in 
detail even when the accidents are reported. Mining accidents are 
reported to a separate department of mines and a separate report 
is issued. In New York the law of 1910 extended the list of occu- 
pations in which accidents must be reported to include “building 
construction, excavating, and engineering work.” During the first 
four months of its operation 2,530 accidents were reported, seventy- 
five of which were fatal. Still New York excuses from reporting 
several more or less dangerous occupations,—for example, agricul- 
ture, water transportation, teaming, and stevedoring. In the liability 
commission’s first report® it was estimated, after a careful examina- 
tion of the cards of coroners’ inquests and the records of emergency 
hospitals, that not more than half of the accidents of employment 
were, at that time, reported to state departments. 

Most states at present require reports of accidents in only part 
of their dangerous occupations; but as more states adopt compen- 
sation schemes it will result in more complete records. In recent 
legislation there seems to be a tendency to require the notification of 
practically all accidents rather than merely of serious or fatal ones. 
Supplementary reports are also being required in more states, after 


*First Report of the New York Employers’ Liability Commission, p. 28. 
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a certain period has expired, in order to find out the length of 
disability and its nature, the loss of earning power and the conse- 
quent burden. In Massachusetts and New Jersey the new laws 
require all employers, instead of only certain employers, to report 
serious accidents. In California all employers except those engaged 
in agriculture and those employing domestic labor are required to 
report accidents, This exemption in California is regarded by 
many as the maximum exception that should be allowed. 

Reports of only six of the most clearly defined and most easily 
recognizable of occupational diseases are as yet required, except in 
Maryland. But here also the tendency is toward greater inclusive- 
ness. This is shown in the 1912 Maryland law, which requires 
physicians to report all occupational diseases, and also in the request 
made by the New York Department of Labor that all such diseases 
be reported. 

2. Failure to include all accidents——Over half the states requir- 
ing reports of accidents do not include all accidents in the given 
occupations but only those of a certain degree of seriousness. This 
degree varies in the different states, from two days’ or more loss of 
time in Ohio to thirty days’ loss of time in Illinois. Three states 
specify one week as the minimum, one state specifies two weeks, and 
still another fifteen days. This variability destroys the value of the 
statistics for purposes of comparison. An accident in one state 
does not mean the same as an accident, in exactly the same occu- 
pation and resulting in exactly the same kind of an injury, in another 
state. 

3. Lack of standard time limit for reports—Most of the states 
fix a time limit within which reports must be made, and prescribe 
a penalty of fine for failure or neglect to comply with the laws. 
This period varies, some of the laws requiring immediate and 
others annual notification. Two states require accident reports “at 
once”, one in twenty-four hours, two within two days, one within 
three days, one within five days, one within fifteen days, and two 
within thirty days. Forty-eight hours is regarded by many experts 
as the period that should be allowed. A standardization of this 
period would be desirable, since the accuracy with which certain 
questions can be answered varies with the time elapsed since the 
accident. 
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4. Failure to make reports.—In the majority of cases of accident 
reports, the employer or some one under his direction fills out the 
schedule. If any questions are not satisfactorily answered, either 
the blank is returned for further information, or an inspector of 
the labor department is sent to investigate. This method is less 
expensive than sending a special agent to collect the facts in the 
first instance. When a penalty has been imposed by statute for 
failure to fill out and return the schedule, it has resulted in sub- 
stantial increases in the number of accidents reported. Nevertheless, 
it is well known that many are not reported even in those occupa- 
tions where the law requires reports, not to mention those occupa- 
tions, more or less dangerous, reports of accidents in which are 
not required. In Wisconsin it was made the duty of physicians to 
report accidents, but the annual report for 1909-10 doubted the 
completeness of the results. The fact was cited that, during the 
year, at least fifty fatal accidents were noted in a Milwaukee paper 
which were not reported by physicians. But there will be far less 
difficulty in securing complete accident returns in the states which 
have put compensation schemes into operation. This information 
should be collected uniformly and made available for statistical 
purposes. 

Reports of occupational diseases are made by physicians. The 
laws have not yet been in operation long enough to tell how com- 
plete are the statistics obtained. 

5. Confusion as to the department which receives the reports.— 
Besides the difficulties which arise from negligence or unwillingness 
to report injuries, there is more or less confusion among the states 
as to what department or bureau receives the reports. In some 
states accidents in mines are reported to a separate bureau of mines, 
accidents in factories to the department of factory inspection, and 
accidents on railroads to the railroad or public service commission. 
In some of these states the departments of labor attempt to combine 
all the data in their annual reports. Sometimes the law requires 
duplicate reports to be sent to the special bureau and to the labor 
department. 

The accident reporting law in Illinois originally required that 
all employers report accidents causing death or thirty day’s loss of 
time, to the bureau of labor. A later act, in 1910, required reports 
to be made to the chief factory inspector, from all employers under 
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his jurisdiction, covering accidents which caused fifteen days’ loss 
of time. This later act repealed, in fact, the part of the general 
act relating to factories. The chief factory inspector turned over 
his data to the bureau of labor for tabulation and report. But 
this left statistics of part of the non-fatal accidents in Illinois to 
be collected on a basis of thirty days’ loss of time and reported to 
the bureau of labor, and part to be collected on a basis of fifteen 
days’ loss of time and reported to the chief factory inspector. The 
result of this irregularity showed at once in the apparent increase of 
accidents for the first year following the new method of reporting. 
The law further required reports of accidents in mines to be made 
to the mine inspector, as well as to the labor department. A dis- 
crepancy occurred in the figures of the two departments.’ 

The New York Commission on Employers’ Liability® declared 
that it was impossible to state accurately the number of accidents 
reported in New York in 1910, because each of the three offices 
receiving reports—the labor department, the public service commis- 
sion of the first district, and that of the second district,—had a 
different system of compiling statistics. 

The New Jersey Bureau of Labor Statistics, which does stich 
excellent work in publishing wage data, reports confusion in the 
records of accidents in that state. The bureau has collected reports 
of accidents from newspaper accounts and has published these 
results as part of its annual report. It declares this to be the 
only available source of information. Yet the factory laws require 
all factory owners, including owners of bakeries, to report serious 
accidents to the factory inspection department. In 1911 the legis- 
lature further required all employers to report accidents to the 
commission on employers’ liability. This latter act was modified in 
1912 so as to require employers to notify the commissioner of labor 
of all accidents resulting in two weeks’ loss of work. 

Enough has been said on this point to indicate the desirability of 
having one state bureau a clearing house and place of record for all 
data on industrial accidents and occupational diseases. This con- 
clusion does not deny that the work of mine and factory inspection 
should be delegated to bureaus of experts. 
pede 
“Tt Fourth Annual Report of Illinois Bureau of Labor S tatistics, pp. 7-8. 
® Second Report of the New York Commission on Employers’ Liability, p. 2. 
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INADEQUACY OF SCHEDULES IN USE 


The following tabulation of nineteen states® shows how many 
ask each specified question in their schedules of inquiry in regard to 
accidents. These facts have been ascertained, for the most part, by 
direct correspondence, and from examination of the blanks used 
and of the annual reports of the various state bureaus. The ques- 
tions are usually classified under information about the employer, 
the injured, the cause, responsibility, time, conditions, nature and 
extent of the injury; but, in the present arrangement, the questions 
are stated in order of importance, as judged from the number of 
state schedules containing them. 


Questions asked Number of states 
@eName*otithetinjuredis person. . das osioc acishi oak aetoseeo see 19 
(2) mDate—month wands dayiisase <cctees. nie sic oko wars sien Ries oe eee 18 
CoA rer off CHEMIN UTE —« cslvets is.cs tke che assast «aioe eae oneal aaa rete 17 
(4). Occupations ofthe: injtired, ...... +. .00 sek onder es ee eee 17 
(SymWihat, caused the accident’... sss sa... shaek nee eee 17 
(G)ieixact™nature /of the accident2 0. «cess ce ode eee eee eee 17 
(7m Name.andvaddress’ of ‘the “employerin. s/t oes toe Ce eee 16 
(Sie sex cofether iniured 4. acteocaaes i ceidua dle ae oa toe eee eee 16 
(oye Address of sthe injured $2.05 0. «..s-< crooks «canes eet 14 
(10) Name of the machine or part causing accident..............-.0e0 14 
ore? wocation of plant! of employer. ....i0..2.005 7.2... cece cere ee 13 
(22) Nature: of the business or industry... ........ [cs ..secsecscautoueee 13 
(13) Hour of day at which accident occurred...........cecccccecceeece 13 
4iConiggal condition. of therinjured, usin sasadsocacs caseame 12 
fra). ft tohable period Of . disability +x, «.<0»avedviccusannacie ahaa 10 
roy. tiaw did ‘the accident occur?.....tncreccs. diane ce toe eee 9 
ei7) Dependents’ of: the Vinjured:.>..)/ 1. Succt. cer eat ee eee 9 
wo) “Nationality ‘of« the injured?:: 2 Shhh ee eee 8 
ero) Wages: of the:injuteds: 1.02.00) atk ase awn ee ee 8 
(20) How long had the injured been in the oceupation\een see a 
(21) Was the thing causing accident guarded ;—if not, why not?...... 7 
(22) How long had the injured person been at work with or at the 
thing causing “accident? (5.5) bc. ves eee eee 6 


(23) Responsibility: (a) Fault of employer, agent, or machinery ad- 


*Connecticut, Iowa, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, Maine, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, and West Virginia. Most 
of these facts were gathered about a year ago. 


es 
* 
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(25) Negligence of fellow servant................ HOSEL Screen 5 
(26) Hours at work on day Of accideft.in.... 2. sce eect eee ce teens 5 
(27) Was accident fatal, serious, severe, or slight?...............+++- 5 
(eieDeschibe euard con safety wGeviCe yc... cs a ncee sae ae miveonsenee 4 
(29) Suggestions to prevent similar accidents.............-- ee see ree ees 4 
Meme Maye Ole weelds Ofer aCClG tity ans meets lerare 6 eas cnsle so opt Miele cl sieieis ore 4 
(31) Attending physicians—names and addresses..........-..+.++.05- 4 
(32) Did the accident cause permanent total disability? .............. 4 
(33) Did the accident cause permanent partial disability? ............ 4 
(34) Did the accident cause temporary disability? .......-......seee es 4 
MecpiWossvod time sinewOrking GaySenwirase sas acces cnet ers ectindtneies 4 
(36) Did the injured person understand English?............e...eee- 3 
(37) How long was the injured in the establishment?................. 3 
(38) Have you taken precaution against the repetition of the accident? 3 
(39) Where was the injured person sent?......... 0. cece e sere teens 3 
(40) Name and address of manager in charge.............0e- see eteee 2 
(41) Was the injured aware of danger ;—what instructions were given? 2 
(42) Did the injured make proper use of safety devices?............. 2 
Waa e bimemsata plece  WOnKEe aetna «tieete tra verti aietisrsieieisise cle s.8 Sleeve) sian 2 
(44) Was the injury due to natural hazards of industry?............. 2 
(45) Names and addresses of witnesses of accident...............54. 2 
(AEN DEORE Shi AES no cb deus daese bao” O Mor ae Noone Hn ermelns abe cb aces, 2 
(C7 eeN INDE MOL efip LOVES ware sie sre <oietel adore aac res lef ecrengeeun a eners kets rete I 
(48) In what language was the injured person instructed?..........-.. I 
Ga) ehysicalecesects: Of (eVerOn, Cat \.t4 om iie se omen lacie I 
(50) Was the injured persom insured ?.. 00.206. .0. sec cee erese sone ns T 
(Gi bersonalenabits ot then imine ditt cee piee ele oct ain et eee. I 
(52) In whose control was the machine or part causing injury at the 
PTE OLs ACCIGCLIE Capes tiate otey rie bree fence ee os EateFs Custer Baniers BUiesaures I 
(53) Has any accident occurred under similar circumstances, at same 
DEC, ere salle) CennS Elaphe? oan Get qothoogosasn4dcnsateon ii 
(54) Was safety device removed; if so, by whom?...............+05- I 
RSs RCORGIIOM Of NGMIMG. oe. urties nea aia sleds ees esate work eee summer I 
C56). Crowding, Of WOLrkers (On HOOK SPACE. .jesaieieseicis woccie viv vie vie icivlsieveie sisi I 
(57) Classification of injury:—(1) Internal; (2) loss of hands, feet, 
eyes, limbs; (3) sprains, dislocations, fractures, broken bones; 
(GZ) lacerations, brutsesmcuts, DUrns,cmercent sapien lteter I 
(58) Medical and surgical attention since accident.................605. I 


This analysis reveals a great variety of questions asked by the 
various states in many combinations. It shows too little agreement 
on the essentials. In order to agree on the essentials in such an 
inquiry there must be discussion and an understanding of the prob- 
lems in the solution of which statistical data may be useful. 
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Facts NEEDED IN INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT REPORTS 


1. Influence of long hours and fatigue-——Miss Goldmark, in her 
recent publication on Fatigue and Efficiency, has described, with 
great wealth of concrete illustration, the nature and results of 
fatigue in modern industry. It would seem that fatigue is one of 
the important causes of accidents,!° and it certainly predisposes the 
worker to some diseases. 

Careful record of certain kinds of information should throw light 
on this important problem. Exact knowledge is needed as to the 
nature of the business, whether seasonal or not, whether piece or 
time work, the hours of ‘work, and the speed of operation; as to 
the age, sex, and experience of the worker; and as to the hour of 
the day, the day of the week, and the number of hours worked 
on the day of the accident. Only one-third of the states seek infor- 
mation as to the experience of the worker and none of them have 
attempted to record information as to the speed of operation at 
various periods of the day or year. Yet, if we would draw accurate 
conclusions as to the effect of fatigue, we need exact information 
on the other possible hypotheses to account for accidents. A monthly 
record of the number employed by each employer, classified by sex 
and age, and whether at day or night work, should be required by 
the state bureau in charge of labor statistics. This would make 
possible the calculation of accident rates at day and at night work, 
as well as at various seasons of the year, and would throw light 
on the effect of rush seasons and temporary labor upon the frequency 
of accidents. At present, even if the records show more accidents 
at certain seasons, it is not significant. It is exceedingly important 
to know whether the accident occurred at day work or night work, 
during a period of normal work or of overtime work. 

The Report of the New York Employers’ Liability Commission 
declares™ that it was the common opinion of witnesses, although 
they had no figures to prove it, that excessive hours increase the 
number of accidents in continuous industries like paper and pulp, 
and steel, where a two-shift system prevails. We know something 
about long hours of labor in the steel industry! but the state of 

*“The Relation of Fatigue to Industrial Accidents,” American Journal of 
Sociology, January, 1912. 


“Second Report of the New York Commission on Employers’ Liability, 
D2: 


“Reports of the United States Bureau of Labor on The Strike at Bethle- 
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Pennsylvania does not keep any careful record of accidents in 
her great steel business. It is, therefore, impossible to correlate 
accidents with long hours of work in Pennsylvania. It is left for 
special inquiries, such as the “Pittsburgh Survey”, to attack this 
problem. Usually in our state reports, when the working day is 
discussed, the average length is given. But, if we would throw light 
on the relation of long hours to accidents, we need more exact 
information as to the percentage of employees who work a given 
number of hours per day. It has been shown that accidents have 
occurred on railroads because too long service, without rest or 
sleep, has been required of employees. Legislation has been the 
result in many states. 

For extensive published data on the hours when accidents occur, 
we must turn to foreign sources, but several of our states are now 
publishing these facts and more than a dozen are gathering the 
data on their schedules of inquiry. In the volume of the report of 
the United States Commissioner of Labor on the condition of 
woman and child wage-earners which is devoted to the metal 
trades,* there is a tabulation of about 15,000 accidents, by hour of 
occurrence. Four sets of figures are used, collected by different 
agencies, in different parts of the United States, at different times, 
and covering different industries, each agency working indepen- 
dently. The results show a striking similarity and, in at least two 
particulars, a suggestive and rather unexpected distribution. They 
show (1) that the hourly proportion of accidents does not increase 
to the last hour of work, as the influence of fatigue might lead one 
to expect, but is highest about the middle of the working period; 
and (2) that the proportion of accidents is usually greater for the 
morning than for the afternoon. The German published tabula- 
tions!* as to the hour of occurrence, as well as the most recent 
statistics in Minnesota and Wisconsin'® agree essentially with the 
above statements. 

From these facts it is apparent that the explanation of accidents 


hem Steel Works, 1910, and on Conditions of Employment in the Iron and 
Steel Industry in the United States, 1912. 
* Report on Condition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners, United States 


Bureau of Labor, Vol. XI:096. 
* Bulletin of the (U.S.) ae of Labor, No. 92, pp. 29 et seq. Table 6. 


® Twelfth Biennial Report of the Minnesota Bureau of Labor, 1909-10, p. 
137; Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Wisconsin, 1909-10, p. 78. 
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is not a simple task—that fatigue may be a very important cause, 
but that other factors are also of great importance and demand 
analysis. It would seem, since more accidents occur, according to 
all the tabulations, at a considerable time before the noon hour and 
the closing hour than during the last working hours of the morning 
and afternoon, that not only long hours of work but also speed 
must be considered in the explanation. We know very little about 
the speed of operation, either at different seasons in specific trades, 
or at various hours of the day. 

Such information, to be most useful, must be .tabulated by 
industries and occupations. The various state bureaus should, then, 
collect and publish the facts according to a uniform scheme in 
order that we may be able to compare the situation in trades which 
cover more than one state and to combine and compare the figures 
obtained in different states. We are not seeking the causes of acci- 
dents or the facts about them as an ultimate end, but as a basis 
for preventive measures. If our accident data were collected on a 
uniform plan in all states, it would enable us to determine the effect 
of the various means of prevention adopted by different states. It 
is the function of statistical data, not only to point the way to a 
program of action, but also to measure the effects of that program 
when put into execution. At present, because of the varying schemes 
of collection and publication of accident data, we cannot compare, 
for the data collected in two different states do not mean the same 
thing. 

2. Experience of the injured—Another hypothesis to be tested 
by the facts is that, since a certain time is needed to familiarize the 
worker with the details and to secure for him the needed practice 
and correlation of movements, until this period has passed he is 
more liable to accident. Data on this problem should include a 
statement .as to how many days the injured person has been engaged 
at the machine or operation by which he was injured, how long in 
the particular establishment, and how long in the particular occupa- 
tion. Only one-third of our states inquire as to the time at work in 
the occupation and with the specific machine or thing causing the 
accident. Only three states inquire how long the injured had been 
employed in the establishment. Such information as has been tabu- 
lated from foreign and American sources*® tends to show not only 


* Bulletin of the (U.S.) Bureau of Labor, No. 92:47-48; Report on Con- 
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that more accidents, at least in some occupations, happen to the less 
experienced, but also that the injuries during these first days are 
more serious. Such information should be classified by trades in 
order to show differences in the various occupations. 

Furthermore, the whole question of the worker’s negligence as a 
cause of accidents is illuminated by such data. There is some evi- 
dence to show that at the very time when the worker is giving the 
closest attention, because of his lack of experience, the number of 
injuries is greatest. The safety of the worker often depends upon 
a great deal of automatic action in coordinating with exact precision 
two different movements. This is especially true where high speed 
is required by the employer. The safety device may sometimes 
interfere with speed and endanger the worker’s ability to hold his 
job. But he is called careless when he throws it aside. It may be 
the worker’s fault, or it may be the employer’s responsibility. The 
real attitude of the injured toward the safety device is a matter of 
great importance if preventive measures are to be made effective. 

3. Mechanical cause and nature of the injury—From the point 
of view of the prevention of injuries, it is very important to know 
the mechanical cause and the nature of the injury. At present the 
one who fills out the report states the facts in his own way with 
very little guidance from the schedule itself. It is left to the person 
who tabulates the results to classify them as best he can and to 
publish or keep them on record. There is, therefore, great variety 
in the classifications and tabulations found in state reports. 

The pressing need is for more uniform and better understood 
classification of the kinds of injury and the mechanical causes of 
injury for each industry, not only in order that facts collected in 
one state may be comparable with those collected in another state, 
but in order that data for successive years in the same state may 
be comparable. A classification of the causes of death has been 
worked out, according to which all deaths, from whatever com- 
munity reported, are grouped. In the same way there ought to be 
a standard classification according to which the employer or the 
physician could describe accidents. A specific accident would then 
mean the same from whatever shop or community it was reported. 
These classes of injuries and mechanical causes should be based 


dition of Woman and Child Wage-Earners in the United States, Vol. X1:90; 
Twelfth Bienmal Report, Minnesota Bureau of Labor, p. 136. 
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upon past experience in recording accidents, and always with a view 
to the practical purposes to be served by the results.” 

From the point of view of the enforcement of existing laws for 
the safety and health of employees, exact information is desired 
about the particular shop or process; from the point of view of 
the enactment of new laws, the important information should relate 
to certain especially dangerous occupations or processes, concern- 
ing which the state may elaborate more specific safety provisions ; 
and from the point of view of compensation or insurance policies 
for the benefit of the nation’s working force, the data from the 
various states should be comparable, since the large industries of 
the present day are not bounded by any single state. 

4. Nature and duration of the disability.—In order to understand 
the nature and extent of the burden, both individual and social, 
imposed by accidents, accurate information is necessary as to whether 
the injury resulted in temporary or permanent, partial or total 
disability, as to the loss of time and wages, and as to the dependents 
of the injured. Thus only may we hope to measure the influence 
of accidents upon the standard of life, which is the significant pur- 
pose of our investigations. 

In order to apply the principles of insurance in meeting this 
burden, whether the plan be devised by the state, by the employer, 
or by insurance corporations, exact information is needed for all 
the workers suffering accidents in a given trade. As long as there 
exists so little complete and accurate statistical data upon the na- 
ture, the number, and the consequences of industrial accidents, the 
cost of insurance or compensation schemes will remain a matter 
of conjecture. For no large industries, except interstate railroads 
and coal mining, have the facts been collected and published by 
central authorities, irrespective of state lines.1® Yet most of the 
large industries of the country are carried on in more than one 

“The classification opposite p. 2 of the Second Report of the New York 
Liability Commission illustrates the meaning of such a proposed grouping. 
Some one may say that this is more a matter for the official who tabulates 
the accident data than for the person who reports them; but if the person 


who filled out the schedule knew exactly the scheme of classification into 
which his description of any accident must fit, it would promote a careful 
and exact statement of the essentials. 

* The Interstate Commerce Commission publishes reports of railroad acci- 


dents, and the U. S. Bureau of Mines collects statistics of accidents in coal 
mines, 
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state. If these states require reports of accidents at all, there is 
no uniformity in the data reported, the results are not comparable, 
and the burden of injuries in any specific industry as a whole remains 
unknown. 

An examination of some of the better state reports—for example, 
those of New York, Wisconsin, and Minnesota—shows further 
that there is no uniform definition of terms explaining the nature 
and duration of disability from accident, or the effect upon earning 
power. Neither is there a uniform method of presenting results 
so as to render them comparable. The need is for a more definite 
meaning of terms in the schedule of inquiry, for a clearer under- 
standing of the purposes of tabulation, and for a uniform method 
of presentation in the reports. 


Facts NEEDED IN OCCUPATIONAL DISEASE REPORTS 


Unlike accidents, most occupational diseases do not have a defi- 
nite, easily identified point of origin. The first fact to be ascer- 
tained is, therefore, the occupational origin of the particular disease. 
That this is of vital importance has been shown by the many instances 
in which a physician has failed properly to diagnose a case because 
of lack of knowledge of his patient’s occupation. The report, then, 
must contain a careful statement of the patient’s occupation and 
the industry in which it is pursued; and the physician who makes 
the report must weigh carefully the causative influence of occupa- 
tion as compared with other possible causes. As in the case of 
accident reports, moreover, and for the same reasons, it is necessary 
to have uniformity between states on all important points, especially 
on questions of nomenclature. 


Tue NEED OF A STANDARD SCHEDULE 


The preceding discussion suggests the desirability of having the 
records of industrial accidents and occupational diseases made out 
on forms drawn up with as much uniformity as the nature of the 
occupation will permit, and tabulated from year to year according 
to a general scheme. If such reports were rendered under a federal 
law, this would be an easy matter. But under our system at present 
the enactment and administration of practically all reporting laws 
are in the hands of the states. In some states the pressure for such 
information is stronger than in others, because public sentiment has 
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been aroused, because accidents are more frequent, or because the 
social costs of the neglect of human life and health are more ap- 
parent. Such states have been working for years upon the problem 
of securing more accurate information upon the basis of which a 
policy of conservation may be worked out. Other states have felt 
the need for information only in certain dominant industries, such 
as mining. Still others have not yet been awakened to the problem. 
It is no wonder, therefore, that there have been many different 
kinds of reporting schedules. 

Situated as our states are, however, in a larger community where 
state lines do not mark industrial boundaries, this accident problem 
is no longer simply local. It is wider than that. The purpose of 
information is prevention of accidents and diffusion of their burdens 
through some adequate scheme of insurance. But a preventive or 
insurance policy enacted into law and enforced in one state may, it 
is frequently claimed, penalize the employers of that state who must 
compete with employers in the same business in other less advanced 
states. Moreover, lowered standards of life and loss of earnings, 
with consequent ill-health and inefficiency, spread their effects in 
other communities. The growing army of low-paid, standardless 
men moves on from place to place, from state to state, to menace 
the standards of other communities. No community can hope to be 
safe from the consequences of the waste of human life and health. 
It is necessary, therefore, sooner or later, for the states to cooperate 
in the campaign for prevention and insurance. But this cannot be 
done as long as individual self interest rules in place of the interests 
of the community. 

The position of the American Association for Labor Legislation 
in this matter of reporting accidents and trade diseases is, there- 
fore, clear. Accurate and complete information for all states which 
have to deal with the accident problem is desired. It is hoped that 
this information will lead to a growing uniformity of legislation so 
far as the varying conditions among the states will permit. A sched- 
ule of inquiry has been drawn up with the advice of many of those 
who administer the present state accident laws. This schedule has 
already been adopted by Massachusetts, New York and Washington, 
while other states are considering the matter or have closely ap- 
proached this form of inquiry. The essentials discussed in the first 
part of this paper have been embodied in this schedule of inquiry. 
Other questions may be added in any state, but it has been the opin- 
ion of those consulted that at least this minimum of information is 
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needed to understand industrial accidents and to enable the various 
states to pass such laws as will place employers in different states on 
an equality of competition. It will enable the authorities to com- 
prehend the accident problem in an industry which operates in more 
than one state and to deal with it on similar lines, learning constantly 
from the experience of sister states as to the effects of a given 
policy. To-day the states cannot thus profit by experience, because 
the records of the facts do not have the same meaning in two states. 

The adoption of this standard schedule involves certain additional 
legislation in many states before it can be put into effect. The state 
bureatis must in numerous cases be given authority to collect facts 
not at present authorized by law. The legislature must support the 
state bureau in many cases by putting the essential principles of 
the standard schedule into the law, and in all cases by putting into the 
hands of the state official power to gather such facts as he may deem 
necessary to carry the standard schedule into effect. A standard 
accident reporting bill has now been drafted for this purpose by the 
Association for Labor Legislation. 

A standard schedule for the reporting of occupational diseases, 
and a standard bill to authorize its use, are equally needed, and for- 
tunately they have already been adopted in several states. So far as 
it can be ascertained, we are anxious to know the entire burden of 
occupational diseases as well as of industrial accidents, classified 
by industries and causes. Such information will lead the way to 
wise legislation. 


Williams, Hon. John, New York State Commissioner of Labor, 
Address at Health Officers’ Conference (Utica, N. Y., December 
21912), 

That modern industrial processes are responsible for various forms of 
disease has been recognized for many years. The increasing number of per- 
sons engaged in identical occupations who were under medical treatment 
and manifesting the same symptoms, led to inquiry as to the causes, and it 
was found that such persons had contracted diseases by contact with or 
absorption of certain poisonous substances used in the processes of manu- 
facture in which they were engaged. 

In 1911 the legislature of the State of New York, upon the initiative of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation, enacted a law requiring 
every practising physician in the state to report to the commissioner of 
labor every person upon whom he is called to visit or attend, whom he believes 
to be suffering from poisoning from lead, phosphorus, arsenic or mercury 
or their compounds, from anthrax, or from compressed-air illness 
(commonly called “bends’’), contracted as the result of the nature of the 
patient’s employment. 
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It is unnecessary to point out the reason for such a law. The state at last 
awoke to a realization of its obligation to its citizens. Men engaged in its 
industrial establishments were falling victims to insidious attacks, culminating 
in total physical disability and often in death. So, in order to lay a founda- 
tion for such preventive and remedial measures as might prove necessary, it 
was decided to find out definitely the extent, nature and location of the seat 
of the trouble. This could be accomplished only by securing exact informa- 
tion from those qualified to furnish it. 

This law has been in effect for a little more than a year, and we are begin- 
ning to find out what employments are surrounded by dangers that are 
almost invisible, but none the less terribly real and a menace to the persons 
engaged in such employments. The information that comes into our posses- 
sion enables us to call direct attention to conditions in factories which threaten 
the health of the workers. 


Wilbur, Dr. Cressy L., United States Bureau of the Census. Ameri- 
can Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 2, June, 1912, p. 339. 


The notification of all cases of occupational or industrial diseases ought to 
be a most valuable aid for the complete and satisfactory registration of all 
deaths from such diseases; and likewise the registration of deaths should be 
a most important check on the completeness and promptness of the notification. 


Thompson, Dr. W. Gilman, Cornell University Medical College. 
American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 2, June, 1912, 


p. 189. 

It is clearly undesirable that hasty or unfair legislation, based on insuffi- 
cient data, should be enacted, and it is therefore of the greatest importance 
that physicians everywhere enter into hearty cooperation with the state 
authorities in the collection of accurate statistics which shall be of true scien- 
tific value. 


References: Among the most important articles on the subject of the 
reporting of industrial accidents and occupational diseases are: American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 2, June, 1911, “Comparative Analysis 
of Existing Laws: Accidents to be Reported”; Vol. II, No. 1, February, 1912, 
“Uniform Reporting of Industrial Injuries” by Leonard W. Hatch; Vol. 
I, No. 4, November, 1911, “The Beginning of Occupational Disease Reports”, 
by John B. Andrews; Vol. II, No. 2, June, 1912, “Compulsory Reporting 
by Physicians”, by Leonard W. Hatch; and Quarterly Publications of the 
American Statistical Association, New Series, No. 98, June, 1912, “Reporting 
of Industrial Accidents”, by Robert E. Chaddock. The laws of this country 
requiring these reports will be found summarized in the annual Reviews of 
Labor Legislation of the American Association for Labor Legislation, and 
are printed in full in the Twenty-second Annual Report of the United States 
Commissioner of Labor and in the Bulletins of the (U. S.) Bureau of Labor, 
Nos. 85, 91, 95 and 97. The New York State Department of Labor has pub- 
lished a pamphlet for physicians on Reporting of Occupational Diseases, 
which contains the law, a statement of its purpose, and information in regard 
to the diseases to be reported and their symptoms. 


COMPENSATION OF FEDERAL EMPLOYEES FOR ACCI- 
DENTS AND DISEASES 


Immediate Legislative Program: Secure a revision of the federal 
employees’ compensation act, including extension of the compensa- 
tion principle to embrace occupational diseases as well as industrial 
accidents. 


The federal “act granting to certain employees of the United 
States the right to compensation for injuries received in the course 
of their employment”, approved May 30, 1908, went into effect on 
August 1 of the same year. The “certain employees” covered are 
artisans and laborers employed in the manufacturing establishments; 
arsenals, or navy yards of the United States, or in the construction 
of river and harbor or fortification work, or in hazardous employ- 
ment in reclamation work or under the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
The compensation allowed is regular wages until able to resume 
work, but in no case extending over one year. Should death ensue 
within the year, the remainder of the compensation is payable to 
the widow, to children under sixteen, or to the dependent parents. 

With the terms of the act as so adopted there was almost im- 
mediate dissatisfaction. The first change to be made was in re- 
lation to the limitation of compensation to injuries received in 
“hazardous employment” in the Canal Zone. In 1909 it was ex- 
plicitely provided? that nothing in the compensation act was to 
prevent the Canal Commission from extending leave of absence 
with pay up to thirty days to injured employees, “whether engaged 
in a hazardous employment or otherwise’. This broadening of 
the act was carried still further in 1911° when “all employees” in 
the Canal Zone were allowed one full year’s pay as compensation. 
The amendment of 1911 took another very important step toward 
liberalizing the provisions of the law. Previously a workman could 
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U. S. Act Provininc Com- 
PENSATION hi InJ URED 
GOVERNMENT MPLOYEES, ae 
: Swiss Feperat Law, June 13, 1911; Ap 
ree ts i ie crepe By NationAL REFERENDUM, Fes, 4, 15: 
aah, ; 
By Acts 1911, C. 285; Acts ; 
1912, Cs, 57, 255. 
Injuries covered. Injuries occurring in| Injuries by accident in course of employ | 
Accidents. course of employment which [resulting in death or disability for more 
cause death or incapacity forjthree days, unless caused intentionally 
over 15 days, unless due to|caused by serious fault benefits are reduqi| 
1 negligence or misconduct. ; 
All diseases due to list of substances - 
Diseases. prepared by the Federal Council. ; 
Industries covered. U. S. manufacturing estab-| Railways, steam vessels, postal servicez 
lishments, arsenals, navy |tories; building trades, transportation, , 
yards, construction of harbor |phone and telegraph lines, installing an 
or fortification work; haz-|moving machines, railroad building, tunn: 
2 ardous employment in recla-|>ridging, road making, waterworks, m 
mation work, U. S. Bureau quarries, production or use of explosives: 
of Mines, Lighthouse and 
‘Forestry Service; and all em- 
ployments under the Isthmi- 
an Canal Commission. a 
Employses covered. Artisans and laborers, All employees and laborers. 
3 
DEATH. One year’s wages minus} Annuity of not to exceed 60 per cex 
Amount of Compensation. jamount paid up to time of|annual wages; payments monthly; shared | 
4a death; in portions as Sec. of |widow till death or remarriage, by childre: 
(Commerce and Labor or Ca-|!7th year; certain lump-sum provisions. . 
nal Commission may direct. 7 vay not reckoned to exceed 4,000 f 
2). 
4b | Burial expenses. None. 40 francs ($7.72). 
PERMANENT (TOTAL) DISA- “Regular. wages. ; Annuity, 70 per cent of annual earningsg 
BILITY. yuted as above; may be increased up tc: 
5a | Amount of compensation. yer cent in case of need of nurse or s). 
care; payments montlily. 
5b | Length of compensation. | One year. Life. pb: 
PERMANENT PARTIAL DISA-| Regular Wages. Annuity, proportional reduction from 7( 
BILITY vent for total disability; payments mom 
6a Amount of compensation. ump-sum payment in certain cases. 
6b_| Length of compensation. One year. Life. 7 
TEMPORAR® DISABILITY. Regular wages. Indemnity for unemployment, 80 per | 
' | Amount of compensation. of daily earnings; lump-sum payment inj 
7a ain cases, Daily earnings not computed t 
reed 14 francs ($2.70). :' 
oe 3 
7b | Length of compensation. _During continuance of disa-]| Until no reason to expect distinct imp! 
a3 bility, up to one year. vent from further medical treatment. _ | 
Medical treatment. None. Free medical attendance, drugs, surgica 
8 varatus; if necessary, traveling oxpeua 
1urse. P 
9 {Time loss before compensa-| 15 days. 3 days. if 
tion begins. ’ I 
Notification limit. 90 days; in Canal Zone,| National Fund may refuse to pay if: 
10 lL year, ied within 3 months through inexcusable 
Prevention of accidents. None specified in act. Employers required to take all 
ll measures which can be applied. Ma» 
penalty 500 francs ($96.50), or imprisoz 
for 3 months, or both. $ 
Source of payments. Paid by department in| Premiums for occupational accidents. 
which accident occurs, from diseases pee entirely by the employer; : 
same spproprason as that setlal subsidies and initial grant of 10, 
12 for its work. francs ($1,930,000) to the National 


Disputes. 


No appeal. 


E 
Insurance Fund. ; 


Settled by cantonal court 


‘ ; appeals to fe 
insurance court. 


* These three European countries are the leading ones which compensate for industrial dis 


the compensation act 
employees only 


of 1900, the effect of which is to establish compensation for the six indu 
) and in Spain, the law may be interpreted to cover industrial diseases. : 


Boloyces of the United States Government 
with 
Switzerland, Germany and Great Britain* 


GerMan WorxkMEN’s Insurance Cope, 
Jury 19, 1911. 


Great. Britratn, WorkKMEN’s COMPENSATION 
Act, Dec. 21, 1906; 1n Errect Jury 1, 1907. 


Injuries by accident in course of employ- 
ment, resulting in death or disability for more 
_ than three days, unless caused intentionally. 


Federal Council may extend accident com- 
pensation to specified occupational diseases. 


Injuries by accident arising out of and in 
course of employment which cause death or 
prevent a workman for one week from earning 
full wages. No compensation in case of will- 
ful misconduct, unless result is death or per- 
manent, serious disablement. 

24 diseases now compensated as accidents; 
Secretary of State has power to add others to 
schedule. 


Mines, salt works, quarrying and similar in- 
dustries, ship yards, factories, smelting works, 
building trades, chimney sweeping, window 
cleaning, butchering, transportation and hand- 
ling, agriculture, forestry, navigation, fisheries, 
breweries, pharmacies, tanneries, ice cutting, 
livery establishments, etc. 


ves 
a 
<u 


- All workmen; also establishment officials 
earning less than 5000 marks ($1,190) per 
year. 


“Any employment.” 


All manual laborers, and any person regu- 
larly employed whose earnings are less than 
£250 ($1,216.63) per annum. 


Pension of not more than 60 per cent of an-| 


_ mual earnings; payments monthly; shared in 
by widow till death or remarriage, by children 
ha till 16th year; certain lump-sum provisions. In 
so far as annual earnings exceed 1800 marks 


($428.40) excess is reckoned at only 1/3. 


Sum equal to three years’ earnings, but be- 
tween £150 and £300 ($729.98 and $1,459.95) 
‘to persons wholly dependent; less, to be settled 
by arbitration, to those partially dependent; in- 
vested or applied by order of county court. 


ara 
; 1/15 annual earnings, but not less than 50 


| If deceased leaves no dependents; not to ex- 
ceed £10 ($48.70), including medical care. 


marks ($11.90) 
Pension, 66 2/3 per cent of annual earnings, 
computed as above; may be increased up to 
- 100 per cent in case of necessity of services 
and care of others; payments monthly. 


Weekly payment not more than 50 per cent 
laverage weekly earnings, but not over £1 
($4.87); lump-sum payment in certain cases, 
invested or applied by order of arbitrator or 
county court. 


5a 


Life. 


Life. 


Pension, proportional reduction from 66 2/3 
per cent for total disability, according to loss 
of earning power; if unemployed full pension 
may be paid for a time; payments monthly; 
lump-sum in certain cases. 


_ Weekly payment not exceeding loss in earn- 
ing power; lump-sum payment in certain cases 
as under permanent disability. 


5b 


6a 


Life. 


Life, 


Sickness benefit 50 per cent of average daily 
wage of craft from 1st to 5th week; 66 2/3 per 
cent from 5th to 13th week; thereafter accident 
- pension as in case of permanent disability. Daily 

‘wage not computed to exceed 6 marks ($1.43). 


Same as permanent total disability; if inca- 
pacity lasts less than two weeks no compensa- 
tion for first week. 


During continuance of disability. 


During continuance of disability. 


_ Free medical attendance, drugs, eyeglasses, 
“surgical apparatus. 


3 days. 


In case of death only; see burial expenses, 


One week. 


Two years; longer under certain conditions. 


Six months; longer under certain conditions. 


6b 


7a 


- Employers’ compulsory accident associations 
required to issue regulations; maximum penal- 
- ty for members 1000 marks ($238), for insured 


None specified in act. 


_ persons 6 marks ($1.43). 


- First 4 weeks, sick funds to which insured 

ersons contribute 2/3, employers 1/3; 5th to 
13th week same, and 16 2/3 per cent of earn- 
ings added by employers or accident associa- 
tions direct; 13th week on, accident associa- 
tions contributions to which are paid entirely 


Entire cost rests on employer, who may 
transfer liability to certified insurance scheme; 
special provisions for bankruptcy. 


_ by employers. 
' Settled by insurance arbitration courts. 


Settled by arbitration committee, by judge 
of county court, etc. 


13 


as well as accidents. Besides these, South Australia, on Dec. t 
‘diseases originally listed under the British act, and upon almost the same terms. In Bulgaria 


14, 1911, adopted an amendment to 


(state 
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collect compensation only if he filed his claim within ninety days. 
The amendment extended this time, for canal employees, to one 
year. 

But the number of employees benefited by the act was still felt 
to be too small. Two more amendments, both looking to the cor- 
rection of this fault, were adopted in 1912. One extended the 
compensation to artisans, laborers and other employees engaged in 
hazardous work under the Bureau of Mines or the Forestry Ser- 
vice ;* and the second granted the same indemnity to persons em- 
ployed by the United States in any hazardous employment in the 
Lighthouse Service. A subsequent act authorized the President 
to provide by executive order a new method for the determination 
and adjustment of personal injury claims made by employees of 
the Panama Canal or of the Panama Railroad, and to prescribe a 
schedule of compensation for injuries to such employees.® 

No figures are yet available for the operations of the act under 
these last two amendments; but in the three years and four months 
from the time the original act went into effect to December I, I9II, 
compensation was paid in 5,564 cases of injury, of which one hun- 
dred and sixty-five were fatal. The compensation paid amounted 
to $817,693.62, exclusive of claims paid direct by the Canal Com- 
mission after March 4, 1911. During the first two years 11,846 
accidents were reported, but only 4,429 claims were filed; of these 
only 4,188 were allowed. The great disproportion between the 
number of accidents and the number of claims, and to a lesser de- 
gree that between the number of claims filed and those allowed, 
point decisively to the need of still further enlarging the scope 
of the act. 

A comparison of what the United States does for its injured 
workmen with what the most liberal foreign countries are not only 


doing for their own employees, but are requiring private employers ° 


also to do, shows the most glaring contrasts—none of them, un- 
fortunately, to the advantage of the United States. For instance :— 

In the United States the heirs of a workman who is killed receive 
at most a sum equal to his wages for one year. In Italy the sum 
received is equal to five years’ earnings, within certain limits, and 


“Acts 1912, C. 57. Approved March 11, 1912. 
* Acts 1912, C. 255. Approved July 27, 1912. 
*Acts 1912, C. 390. Approved August 24, 1912. 
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in Germany all the heirs combined receive a pension of not over 60 
per cent of his pay, in which the widow shares until death or re- 
marriage, and minor dependents share until their sixteenth year. 

In the United States a workman completely and permanently in- 
capacitated receives only one year’s pay. In England he is granted 
for life an annuity of 50 per cent of his regular earnings, in Ger- 
many of 66-2/3 per cent, and in Switzerland of 70 per cent. 

In the United States a workman must be so severely injured as to 
be incapacitated for at least fifteen days in order to be entitled to 
any compensation whatever. In Austria, Cape of Good Hope, 
Germany, Hungary, Luxemburg, Russia, and Switzerland he is en- 
titled to indemnity after three days, in the Netherlands after two 
days, and in Italy and Spain the payment begins on the day of 
the accident. 

In the United States a workman who contracts lead poisoning 
as a result of his employment is not granted any compensation 
whatever; the law applies only to injuries or (by interpretation) 
diseases, received “by accident”. In England sufferers from a list 
of twenty-four industrial diseases are compensated in the same 
amounts as if incapacitated through injury by accident; in South 
Australia six trade diseases are so treated; in Switzerland, by the 
sickness and accident insurance law of 1912, the Federal Council 
is instructed to draw up a list of dangerous substances causing 
industrial diseases, and similar authority has been conferred on the 
Federal Council of Germany,—diseases so caused to be compensated 
for in the same way as accidents. 

Four years’ experience under the present law indicates the need, 
not only of a more liberal system of compensation, but of additional 
provisions for the prevention of industrial accidents and dis- 
eases in government employments. Preventable injuries should no 
longer be regarded as “the natural and inevitable results of employ- 
ment.” 

Obviously, the United States law, as it stands, is out of harmony 
with modern conceptions and possibilities of justice. The question 
is one which is now prominently before the country. A bill em- 
bodying the most important immediate changes to be incorporated 
in our federal employees’ compensation act has been drafted by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation for introduction 
at the present session of Congress. 
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References: For a brief, popular presentation of the subject of disease 
and accident compensation for federal employees see the address delivered 
by Dr. I. M. Rubinow, at the fifth annual meting of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, 1911, published in the American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, Vol. II, No. 1. Important documentary material bearing on the subject 
can be found in the following publications: Bulletin of the International 
Labor Office (International Association for Labor Legislation), Vol. I, Nos. 
I, 2, 3; Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the (U.S.) Commissioner of Labor 
(Washington, 1909) ; ‘Bulletins of the (U.S.) Bureau of Labor, Nos. 90, 96, 
and 103 (Washington, September, 1910; September, 1911; and August, TOI as 
Federal Employees’ Compensation, Hearings before the (House) Committee 
on the Judiciary (Washington, 1912); and Workmen’s Compensation under 
Act of May 30, 1908, Opinions of Solicitor for (U.S.) Department of Labor 
(Washington, I912). 
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STATE WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION LEGISLATION 


Immediate Legislative Program: Aid in the enactment of addi- 
tional state laws providing just systems of compensation or insurance 
against industrial injuries. 


The history of workmen’s compensation legislation in the United 
States has been short and uneven, but with a decided trend toward 
stability. Only ten years ago, in 1902, Maryland enacted the first 
compensation law in the country, a law relating only to accidents 
in coal mines. It was promptly declared unconstitutional. 

Nothing more was done for seven years. Then in 1909 Montana 
enacted another coal mine act. This survived for two years, and in 
November, 1911, went the way of its Maryland predecessor. But in 
1909, commissions on workmen’s compensation had been appointed 
in Minnesota, New York, and Wisconsin. In the two last named 
states the investigations bore fruit in compensation laws. In New 
York the compulsory act of 1910 was declared unconstitutional on 
the first case tried under it, in March, 1911. An elective compensa- 
tion law, passed in New York in 1910, is still on the books, but is a 
dead letter, only one employer having elected to come under it. In 
Wisconsin an elective law was enacted in 1911. 

Despite the rather unsatisfactory outlook at the beginning of 1910, 
the compensation idea had so far grown in favor that the year saw 
no fewer than eight more state commissions studying the problem. 
In Maryland a second coal mine act was passed. As a result of 
studies by the commissions, bills were introduced in all eight states, 
as well as in four where there were no commissions. The results 
were gratifying. Elective state insurance laws were enacted in 1911 
in Ohio and Massachusetts; a compulsory state insurance law in 
Washington; elective compensation laws in California, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, New Hampshire, and New Jersey; and a compulsory compensa- 
tion law in Nevada. In Missouri and Montana the commissions’ 
bills were not enacted into law. The year 1911 thus closed with 
twelve state accident insurance or compensation laws either in force 
or enacted and about to go into effect. 
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While the legislatures of 1911 were occupied with this mass of 
legislation, a new set of state commissions, ten in number, were put 
to work. The Michigan commission made its report, and the law was 
enacted in 1912. In the same year a law was secured in Maryland, 
where the commission measure had previously failed to carry, and 
Arizona and Rhode Island enacted laws without having had any 
commission. The 1911 commissions in Iowa and Pennsylvania have 
published their reports and the texts of proposed laws. In the other 
seven states having commissions in that year,—namely, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Nebraska, North Dakota, Texas and West 
Virginia,—no reports have as yet been published. 

Of the forty-eight states in the union, fifteen now have compensa- 
tion acts of one type or another, of which four—those of Ohio, 
Massachusetts, Washington and Wisconsin—have withstood the 
attacks of opponents of this legislation and have been declared consti- 
tutional. In twenty-one states commissions have already been ap- 
pointed to study the problem. In six states laws have been secured 
without preliminary study by commissions. There remain twenty- 
one states in which no official action, either in the enactment 
of laws or the appointment of commissions, has yet been taken 
toward displacing the outgrown and thoroughly discredited system 
of employers’ liability. 

The adoption of some uniform compensation measure, and its 
extension to all states, including those which have so far taken no 
action, is urgently needed. Upon this matter the committee on com- 
pensation for industrial accidents and their prevention, of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, reported to the association’s annual meeting in 
Milwaukee last August as follows: 


The consensus of opinion is that uniform laws for compensation for indus- 
trial accidents should be enacted by all the states and by the United States 
within its jurisdiction. Such a law should, in the opinion of your committee, 
be based on the following principles: 

1. It should be compulsory and exclusive of other remedies for injuries 
sustained in course of industrial employment. 

2. It should apply to all industrial operations or at least to all industrial 
organizations above a certain limit of size. 

3. It should apply to all accidents occuring in the course of industrial opera- 
tions regardless of the fault of anyone, self-inflicted injuries not being counted 
as accidents. 


4. The compensation should be adjudicated by a prompt, simple and inex- 
pensive procedure. 


5. The compensation should be paid in regular installments continuing dur- 
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INVESTIGATIONS INTO INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE AND 
SAPETY. 


Immediate Legislative Program: Encourage the investigation of 
industrial accidents and occupational diseases by state and national 
authorities, and urge upon the federal government proper provision 
for the study and advancement of industrial hygiene and safety. 


The first thing needed for the prevention of accidents and occupa- 
tional diseases is information, not merely statistics, but facts in 
regard to the causes which bring about and the measures necessary 
to prevent this unnecessary waste of human life and energy. Only 
by the publication of facts authoritatively ascertained can a sub- 
stantial foundation be laid for legal rectification of conditions which 
we all recognize as a disgrace to civilization. The different states 
should make thorough investigations of conditions within their own 
borders, and the scattered federal investigations in the field of 
industrial hygiene and safety should be correlated and placed under 
the direction of one national agency, which should be thoroughly 
equipped, manned, and financed for making comprehensive studies 
into the conditions of safety and hygiene in American industry. 

In Illinois and New York special investigations of occupational 
diseases have been made by state commissions, and the results have 
been published.1_ Among the state agencies which are now conduct- 
ing investigations of this subject are the boards of health of Ohio, 
Massachusetts, and Michigan, and the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. The federal Commission on Industrial Relations is 
authorized to inquire into “the conditions of sanitation and safety 

. and the provisions for protecting the life, limb, and health of 
the employees”. But so many other subjects are assigned to this 
commission that it is extremely doubtful whether it will be able to 


cover the subject of industrial accidents and diseases with anything 


*Report of the (Illinois) Commission on Occupational Diseases, January, 


1911; Preliminary Report of the New York Factory Investigating Commission, 
Igr2. 
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like the thoroughness that is needed. Moreover, permanent provi- 
sion for such study is demanded. 


Eastman, Crystal. Work Accidents and the Law: The Pittsburgh 
Survey (New York, 1910), pp. 4-5. 

A social investigation is justified when there are grounds for belief that 
wrong exists in certain relations between individuals, a wrong of sufficient 
importance and extent to warrant concerted interference on the part of the 
community. When to such a belief is added a general conviction that this 
wrong results in a great public tax, a drain upon the productive forces of the 
community, the need for investigation becomes urgent. With regard to the 
work-accident problem, such a belief and conviction has long existed,—based 
not only upon newspaper stories, magazine articles, and hearsay, but upon the 
common knowledge and experience of working people. . 

If adequate investigation reveals that most work-accidents happen because 
workmen are fools, then there is no warrant for direct interference by society 
in the hope of preventing them. If, on the other hand, investigation reveals 
that a considerable proportion of accidents are due to insufficient concern for 
the safety of workmen on the part of their employers, then social interference 
in some form is justified. 


American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 1, Memorial on 
Occupational Diseases, prepared by a committee of experts and 


presented to the President of the United States (Sept. 29, 1910). 

It is a generally accepted principle of modern sanitary science that a large 
amount of sickness in industry or otherwise is preventable, and that the 
average duration of life can be materially prolonged by deliberate and rational 
methods of personal, social and industrial hygiene. . . . The probable amount 
of possible sickness reduction [among about 33,500,000 workers for salaries 
or wages in the United States] may be conservatively placed at not less than 
25 per cent.... On the theoretical assumption that of the probable amount 
of sickness among the workers of the nation, one-fourth at least is due to 
strictly preventable causes, the number of days of sickness per annum can, by 
deliberate efforts, be diminished by 71,187,500, and the resulting total economic 
gain to the nation may be estimated at not less than $193,223,215 per 
annum. ... 

Practically all the standard works of reference on occupational diseases 
are by English or continental authorities. There is no modern treatise on the 
subject by an American authority on industrial hygiene, and the occasional 
official investigations which have been made into health conditions of particu- 
lar trades only emphasize the necessity of a more thorough and strictly 
scientific inquiry by national authority. ... The real requirements are statis- 
tics of morbidity and trustworthy information regarding the actual conditions 
under which American industries are carried on and the relation of such 
conditions to the longevity and sickness rates of the employees. . . . Foreign 
statistical and other data on occupational diseases naturally have their inherent 
limitations on account of more or less essential differences in industrial pro- 
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cesses or the conditions and circumstances under which American industries 
are carried on, and it is, therefore, the conviction of this committee that, for 
the development of rational principles of governmental or state action in 
matters of this kind, the whole subject requires to be investigated and reported 
upon by national authority. ... A comprehensive national inquiry into the 
whole subject of occupational diseases is urgently called for. 
Signed: Henry Barrp FAvityt, Frepertck L. HOFFMAN, 
Davin L. Epsatt, Freperick N. Jupson, 
CuHarLes R. HENDERSON. 


Warthin, Dr. A. S. “A Preliminary Report on Some Occupational 
Diseases Occurring in Michigan,” Public Health, Michigan, Janu- 
ary-March, 1912, p. 77. 

Much broader laws aimed at the prevention of occupational diseases are 
greatly needed in this state [Michigan]. For this reason, and because future 
legislation concerning workmen’s compensation and insurance must have such 
a foundation before intelligent action can be taken, and finally because Michi- 
gan presents certain forms of occupational diseases of great scientific interest, 
the appointment of a commission on the investigation of occupational diseases 
in Michigan . . . is strongly recommended. Such a commission should collect 
all data as to the occupational diseases occurring in Michigan, and recommend 
legislation for their prevention. 


American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. II, No. 2, June, 1912, 
Introduction, p. 181. 


The Memorial on Occupational Diseases, prepared by a committee of the 
first conference [of the American Association for Labor Legislation on that 
subject], laid the foundation for and strongly urged national investigation of 
industrial hygiene. One after another eight states have since then passed the 
Association for Labor Legislation’s standard bill requiring physicians to 
report all cases of certain diseases of occupation. The work of the one state 
commission, in Illinois, led to the enactment of a special occupational disease 
law requiring monthly medical examinations of workmen in a few of the most 
hazardous employments. In April, 1912, the United States Congress agreed, 
by passing the Association’s bill placing a prohibitive tax on poisonous phos- 
phorus matches, to abolish “Phossy Jaw”, the occupational disease due to the 
one industrial poison which had then been thoroughly studied. In the mean- 
time, the List of Industrial Poisons, prepared by the International Association 
for Labor Legislation and translated by the United States Bureau of Labor, 
gave definite direction to further investigations. Reports on industrial poison- 
ing from lead and mercury have already been published, and medical inspec- 
tion of factories has increased in importance. 

The Second National Conference on Industrial Diseases, in Atlantic City, 
June, 1912, was attended by practising physicians, state and federal public 
health officials, medical inspectors of factories, physiologists, investigators 
and statisticians, manufacturers, efficiency engineers, insurance experts, labor 
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leaders, economists, and social workers. Through an industrial hygiene ex- 
hibit, the first extensive display of the kind in America, industrial processes 
dangerous to health and the effects of these peculiar work hazards, including 
such diseases as “phossy jaw”, lead poisoning, arsenic poisoning, compressed- 
air illness, and numerous occupational eye and skin diseases, were graphically 
placed before the audience. These photographs, charts and drawings were 
realistically and effectively supplemented by stereopticon illustrations, made 
by the new process in color photography. Finally, through the medium of a 
joint session with the American Medical Association, that organization, for 
the first time in the sixty-six years of its existence, gave a place to the indus- 
trial disease problem on its annual program. 

There is now scarcely a public meeting of importance for the discussion of 
any phase of the labor problem that does not include at least some mention of 
occupational diseases. Three federal bureaus are now making investiga- 
tions in their own respective fields, and several state commissions, bureaus of 
factory inspection, and boards of health are at work upon the problem. The 
American Association for Labor Legislation has now published no less than 
forty papers and reports on occupational diseases and industrial hygiene. The 
publication . . . through the cooperation of the Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, the Library of Congress, and the United States Bureau of Labor, of a 
special Bibliography on Industrial Hygiene, will make further researches less 
difficult. 


Hoffman, Frederick L. “Industrial Diseases in America”, Ameri- 


can Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1911, p. 40. 

The plea is, first for the appointment of a national commission to investigate 
and report upon the whole subject of industrial diseases; second, for the 
foundation of a national institute of industrial diseases upon the broadest 
plane of a liberal philanthropy corresponding to the great foundations of 
generous-minded givers in other fields; third, for the establishment of a 
national institute for the improvement of labor conditions, including a thor- 
oughly equipped museum for safety devices. It would perhaps be difficult 
to comprehend a more ambitious program in a few words, but where the 
issue at stake is the well-being of the wage-earning masses, who by their 
toil contribute the sum and substance of our national wealth, the object to be 
attained is well worth the required effort, and it is to be hoped that through 
persistent agitation on the part of the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation these hopes and plans will be realized in a not far distant day. 


References: For a critical bibliography on the subject of industrial hygiene, 
prepared by the American Association for Labor Legislation, the United 
States Bureau of Labor, and the Library of Congress, see the American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. Il, No. 2. 


PROTECTION FOR WORKING WOMEN 


Immediate Legislative Program: Cooperate in securing effective 
legal safeguards for working women. 


The world-wide recognition of the need of special legal protection 
for women in industry is shown in the proposals of the International 
Association for Labor Legislation for international treaties on night- 
work prohibition and on the ten-hour day. The night-work prohibi- 
tion has now been adopted by practically all of fourteen countries 
which signed the convention in 1906; the proposal for a ten-hour 
day limitation is soon to be laid before the different countries for 
their ratification. 

In America, since the favorable United States Supreme Court 
decision on the Oregon ten-hour law in 1908, rapid advances have 
been made in legal limitations upon the hours of work for women. 
This year the state supreme courts of both Washington and Cali- 
‘fornia have upheld eight-hour laws, and Colorado, in November, 
1912, by referendum vote, established an eight-hour day for women. 

During the last two years in this country pioneer legislation has 
been enacted by Massachusetts establishing a minimum wage board 
and by Massachusetts and New York requiring rest periods for 


working women at the time of childbirth. The idea of prohibiting 


the employment of women in certain employments in America has 
scarcely gone beyond the industries of mining and the selling of 
liquors. Careful investigations of working conditions will undoubt- 
edly result in the extension of this list and will bring out the need 
of stricter regulations for many of the dangerous and unhealthful 
trades in which women are now engaged. 

In 1909 the Association for Labor Legislation published a tabular 
summary of state laws which then placed maximum hour limitations 
upon the labor of women. The demand for that publication (now 
out of print) and a continual stream of requests for up-to-date infor- 
mation on woman’s work, have led to the following revision and 
enlargement of that material to meet the needs of present members 
of the Association. 

For a standard bill, developed out of the experience of the Na- 
tional Consumers’ League fight for the ten-hour day for working 
women, address the secretary of that organization at 106 East roth 
Street, New York City. 
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Hise LIMITS OF LESS THAN 60: 
HOURS PER WEEK. 


YY), LiNgTS OF 60-70 HOURS PER 
Beg NO LIMITS. 


LEGAL LIMITATION CF WORKING HOURS FOR WOMEN IN THE UNITED STATES 
ing. na limi i i 


* Indiana prohibits night work in manufacturi Arizo imits hours to 8 per day in laundries, Montana to 9 per day on telephones 
in cities of 3,000 or more. i 

«* (Connec ticut and Maine permit 60 hours a week for more than half the year. 

In some states there is no adequate enforcing authority; in others, as in Oklahoma and South Dakota, the laws are so worded as t 
make enforcement practically impossible. = 
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HOURS OF LABC 


The following states have no laws regulating the hours of labor for wom 
Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Nevada, - 


I II III MAXIMUM HOURS vi. 
STATE ESTABLISHMENTS AGE Day WEEK MEAL T 
Arizona ‘ 
Laws 1909, C. 100,} Laundries. All persons. é 48 q 
secs. 1, 3 Exceptions: bf 
See col. VII, : 
. 
rg 
} 
oe 
California ‘ 
Laws 1911, Part 1,] Manufacturing All females. 8 48 ’ 
C. 258. Mercantile ; 
Mechanical 
Declared constitu-| Telegraph 
tional, Crim. No.| Telephone 
1686. F. A. Mil-| Hotels 
ler for a writ of| Restaurants 
habeas corpus. Laundries 
_| Express 
Transportation. 
Labelers, tally-|Exceptions: Harvest- 
clerks, packers,| ing, curing, can- 
etc., not excepted.| ning, and drying of 
Opinion Attorney} perishable fruit or 
General, June 14,| vegetables. 
1911. 
a — Bi 
Colorado ; 
Approved by the| Manufacturing Over 16. 8 
people, Nov. Mechanical 
1912. Mercantile 
Laundries 
Hotels 
Restaurants. 3 
Connecticut 
Pub. Acts 1909, C.| Manufacturing Over 16. 10 58 = 
220, secs, 1, 5. Mechanical. Exceptions: Exceptions: i t 
See col. VII,| See col. VII, a 
AS aa torg 4. 
58 : 
Pub. Acts 1909, C.| Mercantile. Any age. Exceptions: 
220, 8éc8., 2.3, 5; See col. VII 
Laws 1911, C. 278. tS er: 
Georgia 
Laws 1911, No./Cotton and woolen|All persons. 10 60 
279. manufacturing. xceptions: xceptions: 
Exceptions: - Engi- See col. VII.| See col. VII. 


neers, firemen, watch- 
men,mechanics, team- 
sters, yard employees, 
clerical force, repair- 
men, 


FOR WOMEN 


any industry: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District of Columbia, Florida 


fexico, Texas, Vermont, West Virginia, Wyoming. 


Ae 
OVERTIME 
ALLOWED 


VIil 
NIGHT WORK 
PROHIBITED 


IX 
POSTING NOTICES 
ConTENTS AND EFFECT 


xX 
PENALTIES 


AA. In order to get short day 
‘in the week. 

- 2. To make repairs to pre- 
-yent interruption of ordinary 
tTunning of machinery, 

_ 3. To make up time lost on 
eer day of same week 
stopping of machinery. 


a 
S. 
§ 
z 
5 


» 


Number of see required 
each day. net UA a in 
excess of posted hours is a 
violation. 

Exceptions: See col. VII, 3. 


1, In order to get a short 
‘day in the week. 
_ 2. To make repairs to pre- 
vent interruption of ordinary 
aay of machinery. 
3. To make up time lost 
Ge day of the same 
eek by stopping of mach- 


ery 
oad Two hours in any week, 
cept in June, ey and 
See col. 1X, 


" 


= 


we 


; 41. As (4) above. 

_ 2. From Dec. 17-25 when 
employer, during the year, 
grants 7 holidays with pay. 


a 


- 
4 
r 


To make up lost oe not 
na exceed 10 cot caused by 
accident or other wunavoi 
able circumstances. 


SS a 


Exceptions: 


After 10 p, m. 

Un- 
less 2 shifts em- 
ployed, in which 
case no shift to 
work more than 


10 hrs. per day. 


1. Number of hours re- 
quired each day. Employ- 
ment in excess of posted 
hours is a violation. 
Exceptions: See col. VII, 3. 
2. Employer may post 
notice that hours shall not 
exceed §5 in any week in 
June, July and August, if 
such notice is posted on or 
before Jan. 1, in order to 
get overtime during other 
months of year. ee col. 
WALL, 

Same as above. 


Any person, corpora- 
tion, or agent, for viola- 
ting provisions, $100- 
$300 for each offense. 


Employer or agent who 
permits or suffers a vio- 


lation, — $50-$200, 5-30 
days’ imprisonment, or 
both, 


Employer for ene 
provisions, $50-$500, im- 
prisonment for 30. * days 
to 6 months, or both, for 
leach day’s violation. 


Every employer who 
wilfully violates provi- 
sions, not more than $20 
for each offense. 


Same as above. 


Cotton or woolen man- 
ufacturing establishments 
making or enforcing any 
contract in violation, $20- 
$500 for each offense. 
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IV Vv. 
MAXIMUM BQUES 


ub II III 
STATE ESTABLISHMENTS AGE Day ie 
Illinois 
Laws 1911, S. B.|Mechanical Over 16. 10 
440; amending |Factories 
laws 1909, S. B.\Laundries 
497, secs. 1, 2, and|Hotels 
adding sec. 5. Restaurants 
Mercantile 
Lfelegraph 
Declared constitu-|felephone 
tional, 91 ww. E. R. Places of amusement 
695; and 98 Ww. E. xpress 
982. Transportation 
Public utilities 
Common carriers, 
Public institutions, 
whether or not in- 
corporated. 
Indiana : lo f 
Anno. Stat. 1908,|Manufacturing. ver 16. 60 minal 
Rey., .1901,. » sec. noon. 
7087c. Exceptions: . 
Shorter time — 
posted permit. 
Kentuck 
Acts 1912), C. 77, \Laundries Over 16. 10 60 
Bakeries 
Factories 
Workshops 
Stores 
Mercantile 
Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
Hotels 
Restaurants 
elephone 
Telegraph 
Louisiana Mills 
Acts 1908, No.|Factori Over 18. 10 60 
301, secs. 1, 4, 6. pee ia ceptions: Exceptions: 
Packing houses See col. VII.|. See col. VIT 
Manufacturing 
Workshops 
Laundries 
Millinery 
Dressmaking 
Mercantile 
ny other unhealthful 
or dangerous occu- 
pation where more 
than 5 are em- 


ployed. 
Maine 
RS) 1903, ve $0, Manufacturing ver 18. 
secs. 49, 56; Mechanical 


Laws 1909, 50, 36h lExceptions: _Perish- 
able materials’ or 
products. 


et: 


10 58 
“ceptions: 
Fig col. VII, 
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; VII 
OVERTIME ALLOWED 
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MARA Ae 


. oF 
Vo 


‘RoAN 


eas 
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PRO 


a 
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oN ee a A 


Stores and mercantile es- 
tablishments: 

1, Saturday nights; 

2. During 20 days before 
Christmas. 


ee Oe ASCENT oe 2 ee 


1. In order to get short 
day in the week. 

2. To make repairs to pre- 
vent interruption of ordinary 
running of machinery. 

3. To make up time lost on 
poo day of same week 
by stopping of machinery. 

4, Females of 18 or over, 
not to exceed 6 hrs, a wee 
or 60 a year, with additional 


pay. 


VIII 
NIGHT WORK 
PROHIBITED 


Ix 
POSTING NOTICES 
CoNTENTS AND EFFECT 


x 
PENALTIES 


10 p, m.-6 a. im. 


Employer must keep record 
book of hours of each female, 
open to factory inspector. 
Maximum penalty for fail- 
ure to keep such record, or 
for any false statement, $25. 


1. Copy of law. 


2. 


y. 
3. Hours of beginning and 
ending work, 

(Employer must keep rec- 
ord book for each female.) 


ours required each 


da 


1. Number of hours re- 
quired each day. 

2. Exact time of commen- 
cing work in morning, stop- 
ping at noon, commencing 
after dinner, and stopping 
lat night. Employment for 
more than the number of 
hours posted is violation. 
aceptions: See col. VII, 3. 


Employer for requiring, 
permitting or suffering vi- 
olation of provisions, or 
for permitting or suffering 
lagent to violate, $25-$100 
for each offense. 


_Any person for viola- 
ting or omitting to com- 
ply with provisions, not 
more than $50 for first 
offense, and $100 for sec- 
jond offense, and imprison- 
ment for 10 days may be 
added; for third offense 
not less than $250 and 
not more than 30 days, 


Any person or firm vio- 
lating or suffering or per- 
mitting violation of pro- 
visions, $25-$50 for first 
offense; $50-$200, or im- 
prisonment for 10-90 days, 
or both, for each subse- 
quent offense, 


Employer or agent, for 
violating provisions, $25- 
$50, or imprisonment for 
f0 days to 6 mos., or both. 


Employer or agent, for 
having in employment any 
person in violation of pro- 
visions, $25-$50 for each 
offense, 


HOURS OF LABOR 


FOR WOMEN 


IV 
I II III MAXIMUM HOURS vi 
STATE ESTABLISHMENTS AGE Day EEK MEAL TIME 
Maryland 
Acts 1912, C. 79. |Manufacturing Over 16. 10 60 Where three ¢ 
Mechanical 
Mercantile 
Printing 
Bakeries 
(Laundries, 
Exceptions: | Prepar- 
ing. or preserving 
perishable fruits 
and vegetables. 
Massachusetts 
Acts 1909, C. 514, |Manufacturing Over 18. 10 54 One-half hours 
secs. 48, 49, 51,|Mechanical. xceptions: nd of 6 hrs, 
67, 68; amended See col. VII.|Exceptions: WW 
by Acts 1911.16; ismissed at € 
484; Acts 1912, Cc 1/2 or, 
477. , eat 
Declared constitu- 7 1/2 k 
tional, 120 Mass. 
383. 
Acts 1909, C. 514,|Mercantile, including |Same as above. 58 
sec. 47, restaurants. 
56 
Acts 1911, C. 313.|Workshops for alter-|Same as above. 
Acts 1912, C. 452.| ing of repairing gar- 
ments in connec- 
tion with retail 
stores. 
Michigan 
Acts 1909, No. 285, |Factories Over 18. 10 54 
secs. 9, 54; amend-|Mills 
ed by Acts 1911, |\Warehouses 
No. 220. Workshops 
Clothing 
Dressmaking 
Millinery 
Declared constitu-|Manufacturing 
tional, 128 N. W.|Laundries 
913, Stores 
Shops 
iictcaciiie 
Exceptions: For pre- 
serving erishable 
goods in fruit and 
canning _ establish- 
ments, 
Minnesota 
Acts 1909, No.|Manufacturing Over 16. 10 58 1. 60 mins, ' 
285, secs. ’9, 54; |Mechanical. ceptions: oon. 
amended by’ Acts See col. VII. Shere She 
1911, No. 220. ler time by pert 
permit. 
2. In case 
overtime in excé 
lof 1 hr. after 61 
pate nid has 499, Mercantile. Same as above. 58 Same as above. | 
ee 
aws 1911, S. B./Manufacturing er 16, 
8, sec. 1, Mechanical d fe 
Mercantile 
Laundries 
‘Workshops. 
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x 
PENALTIES 


: VIII IX 

, VII NIGHT WORK POSTING NOTICES 

eos tiME ALLOWED PROHIBITED ConTENTS AND EFFECT 

In seasonal industries, in} Night work is| 1. Provisions of the law. 


byte County, 2 hrs. a 
y for 6 wks. if yearly aver- 
age for entire force is 9 a 
day and less than 9 for 4 
mos. preceding overtime. 

~4 


1. Seasonal industries, 4 
BRours per week, but total shall 
“not exceed weekly average of 
34 hrs. per year. 

To make up for stopping 
‘machinery more than 30 con- 
‘secutive minutes. 


i 


#; 


PV) 


: at. In order to get short 
day in week, 

2. To make up for stop- 
ping machinery for more than 
By mins, 


= 


———— 


limited to 8 hrs. 
in 24, if any part 
of work falls be- 
tween 10 p. m. 
ia 6 a m. 


ie Factories, 
laundries, dress- 
making, etc., 10 p. 
-6 a. m, 

2. Textile fac- 
tories, 6 p. m.-6 a. 
im. 


Lea ee 


2. Hours of beginning and 
stopping work, 


Number of hours re- 
day. 
. Hours of commencing 
land stopping. 
Hours of beginning and 

lending meal time. 

Employment outside posted 
hours is violation. 
isaege See col. VII, 2. 


1, Numbér of hours re- 
quired each day. 

. Hours of commencing 
land stopping. 

3. Time allowed for meals. 

Employment outside posted 
buns” is violation. 


ls 
quired each 


Copy of sec. 9 must be 
posted in conspicuous place, 
Inear time-clock where one is 
used, 


1. Number of hours re- 
quired each day 


2. Hours of bevinniae and 
paces meal time. 

Employment outside | of 
posted hours is a violation. 
Exceptions: See col. VII, 2. 


1. Same as 1 above. 
2. Hours of beginning and 
peepee. 
Same as 2 above. 
Epes: Same as above. 


Any person for viola- 
ting or for hindering in- 
Spector, not more than 
$100 for first offense; not 
Imore than $1,000, or im- 
prisonment for one year, 
or both, for subsequent 
offense. 


(ay males or agent, for 
(1) employing any person 
in violation, failure to 
post notice, or false re- 
port of stopping machin- 
ery, $50- he (2) night 
work, $20-$50 


Same as (1) above. 


Any person, for vio- 
lating or omitting to com- 
ly with any provision, 
#0. -$100, or imprisonment 
or 10-90 days, or both. 


Employer or agent vio- 
lating any provision is 
guilty of misdemeanor. 


Same as above. 


Employer, agent or any 
employee who requires, 
permits, or suffers a vio- 
lation, $25-$100 for each 
offense. 
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I II III MAXIMUM HOURS VI 
STATE ESTABLISHMENTS AGE Day Wen MEAL TIME! 
od 

Montana 
Laws 1909, C. 75,|Public telephones in] Any  opera- 9 
sec. 1. cities of 3000 orjtor on switch Exceptions: 

over, boar See col. VII. 
Nebraska 
Cobbey’s Anno. |Manufacturing Over 16. 10 
Stat. 1907, secs. |Mechanical 
6940, 6941, 6943.|Mercantile 

. {Hotels 
Declared constitu-|Restaurants. 
tional, Neb. 
394. 
New Hampshire 
P. S. 1891, C. 180, Manufacturing Over 18. 9 hrs. and 
secs. 14, 15, 16;|Mechanical. 40 mins. 
Laws 1907, C. 94: ea ant a 
See col. VII. 


New Jersey 


Exceptions: Mercan- 
tile. establishments 
during six working 
days 
Christmas. 
ies engaged in pack- 
ing perishable pro- 
ducts. 


New York 
Laws 1912, C. 539;|Workshops 
Laws 1909, C. 36,|Mills 
art. 6, sec. 89. |Manufacturing. 
Launcries 
‘Business 
ments 


establish- 

employing 
one or more. 

Exceptions: Canning 
and preserving per- 
ishable roducts, 
June 15-Oct. 15 
each year. 


North Carolina 


Over 16. 


Laws 1911, C. 85. Potlectaring. | ‘ |Any person, 
echan- 


Exceptions: 
ics, engineers, fire- 
men, overseers, yard 
and office men. 


North Dakota 

Rev. Code, 1905, |Workshops 

sec. 9440, Mechanical 
Manufacturing. 


Over 18, 


10 60, and six] At least 30 min 
9 54, and six! 1, 60 mins. . 
xceptions: days oon, 

See col. VII. 2. If overtiri 
0 mins. before : 
inning wor 
xceptions: 
Shorter time 


permit, 


a 
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E VII 

ze 5 NIGHT WORK POSTING NOTICES x 

fe VERTIME ALLOWED | PROHIBITED ConTENTS AND EFFECT PENALTIES 
To relieve another em- Employer for employ- 


Mloyee in case of sickness, or 
tor other unforeseen cause. 


e 

iv 

- - 

i 

>a 10 p. m.-6 a. m. 
Declared _constitu- 

¢ tional, State of 
Nebraska vs. Chas. 

* Prenica, Dist. Ct. 

- lof Douglas Co. 

1. To get short day in 

week, 


_ 2. To make repairs to pre- 
vent interruption of ordinary 
“running of machinery. 

_ 3. To make up time lost on 
si Seer day of same week 
y stopping of machinery. 


2 


ing any person longer 
hours, $100-$500 for each 
day’s violation. 


jae ee ee 


1, Number of hours re- Employer of agent, for 
quired each day. violating any provision, 

2. Hours of commencing |$20-$50 for each offense. 
and stopping. 

3. Hours of commencing 
land ending meal time. 


Owner or agent, for 
wilful violation of any 
provision, not more than 
$50 for each offense, 


1. Number of hours re- 
quired each day. 

2. Exact time of begin- 
ning and ending. 


1. Abstract of law. Whoever employs or 
(Employer must keep rec-|permits violation of pro- 
ord of hours of each em-|visions, $26 80 for first 
ployee.) offense; $50-$200 for sec- 
2. Meal hours. ond offense. 


Any employer for vio- 
lating meal-time _ provi- 
sions, $100 for first of- 
fense; $200 for each sub- 
sequent offense. 


e.. re ak ar ——— 

~ One hour a day but total! 9 p. m.-6 a. m. 1, Number of hours re-} Any person ermitting 
not to exceed 54 hours a quired each day. jolation or failing to 
week for females 16 or Declared uncon-|" 2, Time of beginning and|comply with provisions, 

over, stitutional aS t0jending. first offense $20-$50; sec- 

| adults, 189 N. Y.| Effect: Presence in fac-lond offense $50-$250, or 
7 shail tory outside of posted hours, mot more than 30 days, 


a ae 


f vio-lor both; third offense not 
ess than $250, 
ore than 60 days, 
oth. 


orima “facie evidence o 
lation, ; 

Exceptions: Posted permit 
granted by Commissioner 
of Labor, if daily hours are 
osted and time book for each 
employee is kept. 


or not 
or 


———— 


Employer or agent, for 
ompelling violations, $10- 
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IV V : 
I II IIT MAXIMUM HOURS VI oe 
STATE ESTABLISHMENTS AGE Day WereEx MEAL TIME] 
= : —— 
Ohio - ; 
Laws 1911, S. B.|actories Over 18. 54 Not less thas 
11, p. 488, Workshops mins. where 
.. |Restaurants Toom is De ld] 
Declared constitu-|Telephone otherwise, 6 A oa 
tional, 98 N. E.|lelegraph during whet ¥ 
1126. Millinery men employy 
Dressmaking may leave built 
Distribution or trans ing. 
mission of messages. 
Exceptions: Canner- 
ies and_ establish- 
ments for prepara- ; 4 
tion of perishable 2 
goods, 
Oklahoma 
Comp. Laws, 1909,|Manufacturing Over 18. 
C. 56, secs. 4027, (Factories 
4040. Workshops. 
_ eee Se 
Oregon ; 
Laws 1907, C. 200,|Mechanical | (Over 16. 60 
sec. 2; 1909, C.|Manufacturing 
138, sec. 1, Mercantile 
Laundries 
Declared _constitu-|Hotels 
tional, 208 U. S,|Restaurants 
412. Telegraph 
Telephone 
Express 
‘Transportation. 


Pennsylvania 
Laws 1905, No.|Any establishment ex-(Over 18. 
226, secs. 1, 3, 9, cept domestic ser- 
10, 23. vice, mining and 
farming. 


60 1 hr. at noon. | 
ceptions: Shoxo 
er time by pes 
mit. 


Declared constitu- 
tional. 15 Pa. Sup. 
Crs. 


Rhode Island 


G. L, 1896, C. 198, Manufacturing 


Over 16, 10 
secs. 22, 33; Acts |Mechanical. ne 


xceptions: 
1902, C. 994; Acts i de 
1909; C. 384. i it 
ep ec PD ae ate) ee es 
South cokgee 
Acts 1907, 0.\Cotton and woolen¥ver 16. 11 6 
233; Acts’ 1909,) manufacturing, xceptions : 
he ; See col. VII. 
Exceptions: Mechan- 
ics, engineers, fire- 
men, &c, 
Laws 1911, C. 83.|Mercantile. ny age. 12 60 
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NIGHT WORK 
PROHIBITED 


Ix 
POSTING NOTICES 
CoNnTENTS AND EFFECT 


x 
PENALTIES 
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a 


‘1. To get a short day in 
week, 

2. To make repairs to pre- 
ent interruption of ordinary 
running of machinery. 

3. To make up time lost 
on a previous day of same 
week by stopping of machin- 
ery. 


To make up lost time 
caused by accident or un- 
avoidable cause, not to ex- 
seed a total of 60 hrs. per 
year. 


-—— 


ae 10 p. m. 


| Hours between which work 
is required each day. 


1. Copy of factory laws. 
2. Number of hours re- 
quired each day. 


Number of hours required 
each day. 


Employer or avent, for 
violating provisions, $25- 
$200. 


Employer or agent, for 
compelling violation, $10- 
$100. 


Employer or agent, for 
permitting or suffering 
violation, $25-$100 for 
leach offense. 


Any person violating 

lor permitting violations, 
25-$500, or 10-60 days, 
or each offense. 


Employer, for wilfully 
employing or having in 
employment or under 
charge in violation of pro- 
visions, not more than 
$20 for each offense. 


Any person, for enter- 
ing into or enforcing con- 
tracts for longer hours, 
$25-$100, or imprisonment 
for not more than 30 
days, for each offense. 


Any employer violatin 
provisions or “requiring 


work after 10 p. m., $10- 
$40, or imprisonment 
from 10-30 days. 
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i 
k 


IV. 
MAXIMUM HO 
Day 


Vv 
URS 


WEEK 


vVI_ 
MEAL TIM 


I II III 
STATE ESTABLISHMENTS AGE 
South Dakota 
Anno, Stat. 1903,|Workshops (Over 18. 
Penal Code, sec.|Mechanical | 
764. Manufacturing. 
Tennessee 
Laws 1907, C. 308, Manufacturing. Over 16. 
Utah : 
Laws 1911, C. 133,|Manufacturing 
Mechanical 
ee anels 
elegrap 
Telephone ver 16 
‘Laundries 
Hotels 
Restaurants 
Hospitals 
xpress 
Transportation 
ces. 
Virginia 
Code 1904, C,|Factories | ver 14, 
178a, sec. 2657b;|Manufacturing 
amended by Acts|Workshops | 
1912, C. 248. Mercantile in towns 
of 2000 or over (ex- 
cept Saturdays). 
Exceptions: 1. Book- 
keepers, stenogra- 
hers, cashiers, of- 
ce assistants. 
2. Factories for pack- 
ing fruits or vege- 
tables, between July 
1 and Nov. 1. 
Washington 
Laws 1911, C. 37.!Mechanical 1 females. 
... |Mercantile 
Declared constitu-|Laundries 
tional, P. R. 122,|Hotels 
p. 324, Restaurants 
Exceptions: Harvest- 
ing, packing, curing, 
canning or drying 
of perishable fruits, 
vegetables or fish. 
Wisconsin 
Laws 1911, C. 548. Manufacturing Over 16. 


10 


————— 


- 


f 
1 hour. i 


poe 
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VII VIII 
ERTIME ALLOWED | NIGHT WORK 
PROHIBITED 


IX Xx 
POSTING NOTICES PENALTIES 


ConTENTS AND EFFECT 


Emergencies in hospitals; 
ere life or property is in 
nent danger; or if, ma- 
terials are liable to spoil. 


Employer or agent, for 
compelling Polaison, : $10- 


|__| 


Person, firm or corpo- 
ration, for employing in 
xcess of hours, $25-$100 
for each offense. 


|S —_—__—$—$S S$ <<< — $< — — 


Employer or any person 
requiring or employing 
for longer than time 
tated, $25-$100 and 
costs. 


Any person engaging 
or contracting for over- 


3 time, $5-$20. 
Bs 
te pe a ne ae 
> . 
Copies of act must be] Employer or agent who 
4 posted in every room where violates provisions, $10- 
i women are employed, in an\$i00 for each offense. 
, open and conspicuous place. 
a Form prescribed by Com. of 
aaa ‘Labor. 
Me 
i ee pat 
= . . . . . 
ae Night work is) 1. Hours of beginning and| Any person violating 
ir imited to 8 hrs.|stopping work. 2 rovisions, $5-$100. 
“2 in 24, and 48 per| 2. Hours of meal time. 
wa week, if any part] 3. Maximum number of 
lof work falls be-|hours per day. ’ 
tween 8 p. m. and| Employment at any time 
6 a. m. on morelother than posted is prima 


than one night alfacie evidence of violation, 
lweek. 
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PROHIBITED EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN 

In addition to those states which prohibit the employment of women in 
mines and saloons, New York forbids the employment of women at any 
abrasive or emery-polishing or buffing wheels, where articles of the baser 
metals or of iridium are manufactured. Louisiana, West Virginia and 
Missouri forbid the cleaning of moving machinery by women, and Arizona 
this year excluded women from those employments which require constant 
standing. 


The following states prohibit the employment of women in— 


MINES SALOONS 
Alabama Arizona 
Arizona Connecticut 
Arkansas Idaho 
Colorado Iowa 
Illinois Louisiana 
Indiana Maryland 
Maryland Michigan 
Missouri Missouri 
New York Montana 
Oklahoma New Hampshire 
Pennsylvania New Mexico 
Utah New York 
Virginia Texas 
Washington Utah 
West Virginia Vermont 
Wyoming Washington 


Core Rooms 

In Massachusetts, the state board of health is directed to investigate the 
core rooms where women are employed and to make rules relating to the 
structure and location of such rooms, the emission of gases and fumes from 
ovens, and the size and weight of material which women may be allowed 
to lift or work upon. A copy of the rules must be posted in every core 
room where women are employed. The penalty for a violation of such 
rules is from $25 to $500. 


CHILDBIRTH PROTECTION 

Two American states have enacted laws for the protection of working 
women at the time of childbirth. Massachusetts in IQII enacted a measure 
making it unlawful knowingly to employ a woman in manufacturing, mer- 
cantile or mechanical establishments for two weeks before or for four 
weeks after childbirth, A maximum penalty of $100 is imposed in case 
of violation. , 

New York in 1912 prohibited the employment of women in factories, 
mercantile establishments, mills or workshops for four weeks after child- 
birth. The penalty for a first offense is $20 to $50; for a second offense $50 
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to $250, or imprisonment for not more than thirty days, or both; for a 
third offense $250, or imprisonment for sixty days, or both. 

Practically all foreign countries have similar legislation, and England, 
Germany, Austria, Italy and Norway provide insurance for women com- 
pelled by this legislation to take a rest-period. 


Tue Minimum WAGE 

Only one American state has enacted minimum wage legislation. Massa- 
chusetts in 1912 provided for the establishment of a commission which is to 
appoint wage boards for any industry where it has reason to believe a mini- 
mum wage should be established. The commission has no power to compel 
the adoption of the wage determined upon by the board, but may publish 
the names of those employers who refuse to pay the proposed minimum. 
Massachusetts also prohibits the imposition of fines for imperfect weaving in 
textile mills. 

Minimum wage boards have been in operation in New Zealand and Victoria 
for several years, and in England since 1910. They were also provided for in 
Germany in 1912. 


SEATS, TOILETS AND DRESSING-ROoMS 


The following states have no special provisions for women on any of these 
subjects: Arkansas, Idaho, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, and Vermont. 

Penalties for violations range usually from $10 to $100, and in some 
cases include a short term of imprisonment. Several states increase the 
penalty for second or subsequent offenses. In many states the law relating 
to seats specifies that employers must permit the use of seats when work will 
not thereby be interfered with. In some cases, as in the city of Baltimore, 
no provision is made for the enforcement of the law. In a few states, such 
as Delaware, Minnesota, Missouri and Louisiana, special provisions as to 
cleanliness and safety are required where women and children are employed. 


Alabama—Seats: Proper accommodations for sitting or resting required in 
stores or shops where any female is employed as clerk or sales- 
woman. Cd. 1907, sec. 6857. 

Toilets: Suitable toilets, separate and apart for each sex, must be pro- 
vided in mills, factories and manufacturing establishments; fresh drink- 
ing water and fresh air must also be supplied. Cd. 1907, sec. 6438. 

Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Arizona—Seats: Two suitable chairs to every three females must be pro- 
vided in mills, factories, workshops, mercantile establishments, tenement- 
house manufactories or workshops, stores, telegraph or telephone offices, 
restaurants, bakeries, apartment houses, barber shops, bootblack stands 
or parlors, and in messenger service. Laws 1912, C, 32, sec. 6. 

Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 
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California—Seats: Suitable seats required in all establishments which em- 
ploy females. Acts 1911, Pt. 1, C. 258, sec. 2. This act takes precedence 
over the earlier law which required employers in manufacturing, mer- 
cantile and mechanical establishments to provide suitable seats, one for 
each three employees. : 

Toilets: No special provisions for females, but required in all places 
employing 5 or more persons. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Colorado—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mechanical or 
mercantile establishments. A. S., secs. 3604-3605. 

Toilets: Required in factories, workshops, offices, bakeries, laundries, 
stores, hotels, or other buildings where four or more persons are em- 
ployed; a sufficient number must be provided, separate for each sex, 
plainly marked, and kept at all times properly screened and ventilatea 
and in good sanitary condition. Acts 1909, C. 166, sec. 10. 

Dressing-rooms: Separate rooms may be required by the factory in- 
spector whenever a change of clothing is necessary. Acts 1909, C. 166, 
sec. IO, 


Connecticut—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mercantile, 
or mechanical establishments employing females. G. S. 1902, Sec. 4703. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women, but required in factories 
or other buildings where five or more are employed. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Delaware—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mechanical or 
mercantile establishments. R. C. 1893, C. 127, Required of every store- 
keeper in New Castle Co. Acts 1897, C. 452. 

Toilets: Required wherever ten or more females are employed in New 
Castle Co., separate for each sex. Acts 1897, C. 452, 

Dressing-rooms: Required in establishments mentioned under “Toi- 
lets”, with one washing sink for every 15 females. Acts 1897, C. 452. 


District of Columbia—Seats: Suitable seats required in stores, shops, 
offices, or manufactories. Acts 1894-95, C. 192. 


Toilets: Required in all buildings where both sexes are employed. 
Acts 1897-98, C. 8, sec. 9. 


Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Florida—Seats: Required of employers of female assistants in mercantile 
or other business pursuits, G. S., sec. 3253. 


Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Georgia—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, 
mercantile establishments, (Cd. 1895, Vol. III, sec, 127, 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women, 


mechanical or 
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Illinois—Seats: Suitable seats required in all establishments subject to fac- 
tory inspection. R. S. 1905, C. 48, sec. 36. In factories, mercantile 
establishments, mills or workshops, a reasonable number of suitable 
seats must be provided and made a permanent fixture. Laws 1909, Pp. 
202, sec. 9. 

Toilets: Required in factories, mercantile establishments, or work- 
-shops. There must be one for every 25 women, separate for each sex, 
plainly marked, properly enclosed, and lighted; and where practicable 
they must have direct outside ventilation, Washing facilities with one 
spigot and basin for each 30 employees (in mercantile establishments 
one for each 50 employees) must be provided, separate for each sex. 
Laws 1909, p. 202, secs. 20, 21. In specified dangerous trades, lavatories 
are required with a sufficient number of basins, hot and cold water, clean 
towels, soap, and shower baths. Laws 1911, p. 330, sec. 6. 

Dressing-rooms: Required in establishments listed under “Toilets”, 
where change of clothing is necessary, suitable and separate for each sex. 
Laws 1909, p. 202, secs. 20, 21. In specified dangerous trades dressing- 
rooms must be provided with compartments for clothes of employees; 
and suitable provision is required for taking meals outside of work- 
rooms. Laws IQII, p. 330, secs. 6, 7. 


Indiana—Secats: Suitable seats required in establishments listed under 
“Toilets”, employing women or girls. A. S., secs. 2246, 7087). 

Toilets: Required in manufacturing and mercantile establishments, 
renovating works, bakeries and printing offices; there must be one for 
every 25 employees and “one for each fraction thereof above ten”, sep- 
arate for each sex, properly screened and ventilated. A. S., sec. 7087j. 

Dressing-rooms: May be required in above establishments by chief 
factory inspector. A. S., sec. 7087). 


Iowa—Seats: Required in mercantile or manufacturing businesses or occu- 
pations. Code 1897, Sup. 1902, sec. 4999. 

Toilets: One for every 20 employees in manufacturing establishments, 
workshops, and hotels, where five or more are employed; must be sep- 
arate for each sex, screened, ventilated, kept clean and free from obscene 
markings. Laws 1911, C. 171. 

Dressing-rooms: In factories, mercantile establishments, mills and 
workshops adequate washing facilities must be provided, and where a 
change of clothing is necessary dressing-rooms, separate for each sex, 
with a sufficient supply of pure drinking water, must be maintained. 
Laws Io1I, C. 171. 


Kansas—Seats: Required in all places where women are employed. G. S. 
IQOI, sec. 3842. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 
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Kentucky—Seats: Required in all places where females are employed; in 
stores and mercantile establishments, one for every three employed. 
Seats that fold are not deemed a compliance with the law. Acts 1912, 
C. 77, 

Toilets: Required in all establishments employing females, screened, 
ventilated and free from obscene markings; where males are also em- 
ployed, toilets must be in separate rooms with separate entrances. Acts 
TOI2 Garr: 

Dressing-rooms: Required where nature of work makes change of 
clothing necessary. Acts 1912, C. 77. 


Louisiana—Seats: One for every three females required in all establish- 
ments employing females. Acts 1908, No. 301, sec. E% 

Toilets: One for each 25 employees in establishments employing at 
least two children or women, separate and apart for each sex. Laws 
1908, No. 301, sec. 14. 

Dressing-rooms: Required in establishments mentioned under “Toi- 
lets”. Laws 1908, No. 301. 


Maine—Seats: Comfortable seats required where females are employed. 
Laws 1911, C. 26. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women, 


Maryland—Seats: Required in places where females are employed “for 
serving the public’; a suitable seat for each female employee. Pub. 
Gen. Laws, Code 1903, Art. 27, sec. 230; amended, Acts 1904, C. 287. 
In Baltimore every employer of females in mercantile and manufactur- 
ing establishments must maintain suitable seats. Pub. Loc. Laws, Code 
1888, Art. 4, sec. 505. 

Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Massachusetts—Seats: Required in manufacturing, mechanical or mercan- 
tile establishments; and their use permitted at work which can be done 
while sitting. Acts 1912, C. 96. 

Toilets: Required in all establishments or offices employing two or 
more females, separate for each sex. Acts 1909, C. 514, sec, 709. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Michigan—Seats:' Suitable seats required in stores, shops, offices, and 
manufactories. Females must not be unnecessarily required to ‘stand 
constantly at any occupation. Acts 1909, No. 285, secs, 2A TH 

Toilets: Required in manufacturing establishments, workshops, hotels 
and stores employing one or more females, separate for each see in the 
ratio of one to every 25 employees. Acts 1909, No. 285, sec. 17, 

Dressing-rooms: Required in establishments mentioned urider “Toi- 


ie 
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lets” where five or more persons are employed, and in institutions where 
two or more children or women are employed. Sleeping rooms for 
female help in hotels must be heated and ventilated. Acts 1909, No. 


285, sec. 17. 


Minnesota—Seats: Suitable seats required in mercantile and manufactur- 
ing establishments, hotels and restaurants. R. L. 1905, sec. 1802. 
Toilets: One for every 25 employees required in all places where 
labor is employed; must be separate for each sex, properly screened and 
kept in a sanitary condition. Laws 1911, C. 288. 
Dressing-rooms: Separate dressing-rooms required in all places where 
labor is employed and where change of clothing is necessary. Laws 
toi, C. 288. 


Missouri—Seats: Required in all establishments employing women, in suf- 
ficient numbers and conveniently located. R. S. 1899, sec. 6443. 
Toilets: Separate toilets required in establishments where both sexes 
are employed (R. S. 1899, sec. 6441); and in workshops where at least 
five women or children are employed (R. S. 1899, sec. 10100). 
Dressing-rooms: Required in establishments employing women, where 
unclean work of any kind is performed. R. S, 1899, sec. 6440. 


Nebraska—Scats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mechanical or 
mercantile establishments, hotels and restaurants. C. S., Pt. III, sec. 
6942 c. 

Toilets: One for every 20 employees of each sex required in all build- 
ings where eight or more are employed; must be separate, enclosed, 
sanitary and well ventilated. Laws 1911, C. 67. 

Dressing-rooms: Separate dressing-rooms required in places where 
the character of the work makes change of clothing desirable. Laws 
Torr) Ce67: 


New Hampshire—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mechan- 
ical or mercantile establishments. Acts 1895, C. 16. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


New Jersey—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mechanical, 
or mercantile establishments. P. L. 1884, p. 22; amended, P. L. 1808, 
p. 440. Required in every commercial business employing women. Laws 
1909, C. 147. 

Toilets: Required in mercantile establishments, factories, workshops 
and mills, separate for each sex, screened, ventilated and kept clean. 
Laws 1911, C. 136; Laws 1904, C. 64, sec. 23. 

Dressing-rooms: May be required by Commissioner of Labor. 


New York—Seats: Suitable seats required in factories and for waitresses 
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in hotels and restaurants. R. S., 2092, sec. 17. One for every three 
females required in mercantile establishments. R. S., p. 2114, sec. 170. 

Toilets: Suitable wash-rooms and water closets required in factories 
and mercantile establishments, properly screened and ventilated, kept 
clean, free from obscene markings, and separate for each sex. Laws 
1911, C. 866; Laws 1910, C. 229. 

Dressing-rooms: Required where females are employed; must be 
provided with at least one outside window and enclosed with solid walls. 
Laws 1910, C. 2209. 


North Carolina—Seats: Suitable seats required in stores, shops, offices or 
manufacturing establishments (wording ambiguous). Laws 1909, C. 857. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Ohio—Seats: Suitable seats, with automatic back supports, one for each 
female, required in all establishments employing females. Laws IQII, 
S. B. 11, p. 488. 

Toilets: Required in buildings where females are employed; one for 
every 25, ventilated, separate for each sex, on same floor, or floor im- 
mediately above or below place of employment; must not be placed in 
basement unless women are regularly employed there and must then be 
properly ventilated. In cities without waterworks and sewage systems 
closets must be located outside of building not more than 50 nor less 
than 25 feet away (unless dry-closet system, in good sanitary condition, 
is used). Laws 1o11, S. B, 11, p. 488. 

Dressing-rooms: Requirements same as for toilets. Separate lunch 
rooms required where practicable. Laws I9g1I, S. B. 11, p. 488. 


Oklahoma—Seats: Required in all places where females are employed as 
clerks. Laws 1907-1908, Art, V, P. 499, secs. 17-18. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women, 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women, 


Oregon—Seats: Suitable seats required in all establishments employing any 
female. Penalty $25-$100 for each offense. Acts 1907, C. 200, 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Pennsylvania—Seats: Suitable seats required wherever fe 
ployed. Acts 1905, No. 226, sec. 7. 
Toilets: Suitable closets must be provided wherever both sexes are 


employed, separate, screened, well ventilated and clean, Acts 1905, 
No, 226, sec. 8. 


Dressing-rooms: Same as “Toilets”. 


males are em- 


Rhode Island—Seats: Convenient seats required in mechanical and mer- 
cantile establishments. G. L. 1896, C. 40, sec. 8, 
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Toilets: Required in all places employing women. G. L. 1896, C. 68, 
sec. 8. 

Dressing-rooms: Separate dressing-rooms required when deemed nec- 
essary by inspectors. G. L. 1896, C. 68, sec. 8. 


South Carolina—Seats: One suitable seat for every three females required 
‘in stores. Code 1902, sec. 333. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Tennessee—Seats: One seat required for each employee in establishments 
employing saleswomen. Acts 1905, C. I71. 
Toilets: Separate toilets required in manufacturing and mercantile 
establishments. Acts 1897, C. 98. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Utah—Seats: Required in all places where girls or women are employed. 
C. L. 1907, sec. 1339. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Virginia—Seats: One for every three female employees in mercantile estab- 
lishments. Acts 1910, C. 189. 

Toilets: Required in all establishments or offices employing two or 
more women; separate where one of each sex is employed. (Offices 
having separate and convenient toilets are excepted). Acts 1912, C. 62. 

Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


Washington—Seats: A seat required for every female employed in stores, 
offices or schools. Codes and St. 1897, sec. 7287. In all establishments 
where females are employed suitable seats must be provided and a notice 
of the law posted. Acts 1911, C. 37. 

Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


West Virginia—Seats: In all establishments where women are employed a 
sufficient number of comfortable seats, conveniently located, must be 
provided. Acts 1901, C. 19. 

Toilets: Required in all establishments where both sexes are em- 
ployed. Acts 1901, C. 19. 

Dressing-rooms: Required in all establishments employing women 
_where unclean work of any kind is done. Acts Igor, C. Io. 


Wisconsin—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mechanical 
and mercantile establishments. A. S. sec. 17281. 

Toilets: Required in factories, mills, workshops, mechanical or manu- 

facturing establishments, and in buildings where eight or more persons 
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are employed; must be separate and apart for each sex, properly en- 
closed, ventilated and kept clean; and must be provided in the ratio of 
one for every 20 employees. A. S., sec. 1636-31. 

Dressing-rooms: May be required by the Industrial Commission where 
change of clothing is necessary. A. S., sec. 1636-32. Separate dressing- 
rooms are required in cigar factories where both sexes are employed. 
A. S., sec. 1636-107. : 


Wyoming—Seats: Suitable seats required in manufacturing, mechanical or 
mercantile establishments. Acts 1901, C. 33. 
Toilets: No special provisions for women. 
Dressing-rooms: No special provisions for women. 


References: Among the most important references on the subject of 
woman’s work that are easily accessible are: Report on Condition of Woman 
and Child Wage-Earners, 19 vols., United States Bureau of Labor (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1910-1912) ; Miss Elizabeth Butler’s Women and the Trades: The 
Pittsburgh Survey (Charities Publication Committee, New York, 1909) ; Miss 
Josephine Goldmark’s Fatigue and Efficiency (Charities Publication Com- 
mittee, New York, 1912); and Labor Laws and their Enforcement, with 


Special Reference to Massachusetts, edited by Miss Susan M. Kingsbury 
(Boston, 1911). 


5 Fe A i RI we 


EFFICIENT ENFORCEMENT OF LABOR LAWS 


Immediate Legislative Program: Prepare for the supreme test 
of law enforcement by helping to develop machinery for more 
efficient factory inspection and better enforcement of labor laws. 


A study of the administration of labor laws in the United States? 
reveals a tendency to hasty and ill-considered statutory enactment. 
Too often the purpose of laws, passed in response to popular de- 
mand, is defeated through failure to provide adequate means of en- 
forcement. Too often, where sufficient machinery has been provided, | 
men wholly unfitted for the particular task are designated as enforc- 
ing officers, rendering the legislation almost ineffectual. Wherever 
good laws are on the statute books but the administrative machinery 
is weak, the community, though ethically the better, is actually disap- 
pointed in that only the minimum benefits are being derived from 
promising opportunities. It behooves us, therefore, to take an 
inventory of our legal possessions in this field and examine carefully 
wherein our administrative forces can be permanently strengthened. 


ORGANIZATION OF ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITIES 


Broadly grouped, authority to administer labor laws (exclusive 
of laws governing mines), and to inspect factories in the United 
States is vested in— 


(a) Departments of Labor, 
Bureaus of Labor, including Factory Inspection and 
Labor Statistics: 
California, Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Carolina, 
Texas, Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia ; 


14dministration of Labor Laws, Legislative Review No. 3, American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation, 1909. 
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(b) Departments of Factory Inspection: 
Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Connecticut, Ohio, New 
Jersey ; 

(c) Commissions or Boards: 
Massachusetts,? Wisconsin ; 


(d) Miscellaneous: sc jiale ga 
Alabama, District of Columbia, Mississippi. 


In the following states there is no provision for the enforcement 
of labor laws, other than those governing mines: 


Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, South Dakota, Vermont, 
Wyoming. 


Within each of the foregoing groups there are great variations. 
The bureau of labor statistics, while in many states exercising the 
Same powers as a department of labor, was originally organized as 
a statistical laboratory. Subsequent statutory enactment, however, 
broadened its scope to include factory inspection. There are also 
great extremes of organization to be observed. On the one hand 
is the highly organized New York state department with its five 
separate bureaus® and one hundred and thirty-five field inspectors, 
and on the other hand are departments in Georgia, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North Dakota, and West Virginia which 
have no field inspectors. 

In the second classification (b) the variation is also pronounced. 
On the one hand is Illinois, well organized with its thirty trained 
civil-service field inspectors, and on the other are Delaware and 
Tennessee, each with a single inspector and no organization what- 
ever. The Illinois Department of Factory Inspection is in a meas- 
ure doing work similar to that of the New York Department of 
Labor. 

When we reach the third group (c) we come to a parting of the 
ways. In Wisconsin authority is vested in an industrial commission,* 
composed of three paid members and a staff of inspectors who 


* To go into effect June 1, 1913. See report of Massachusetts Commission to 
investigate Inspection of Factories, January, ro1t. 

* Bureaus of (1) factory inspection, (2) labor statistics, (3) mediation and 
arbitration, (4) industries and immigration, (5) mercantile inspection. 


“See Bulletin of the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, Vol. I, No. 4, 
August 20, 1912, 
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devote all of their time to this work. The rulings of the commis- 
sion as regards many phases of industrial life have the force of law. 
It holds hearings, and among other things establishes standards of 
safety and sanitation. The members of the commission are appointed 
by the governor, and inspectors are qualified only after a civil-service 
test. The new Massachusetts plan provides for an advisory board 
appointed by the governor, this board appointing the labor com- 
missioner. 

A miscellaneous group comprises Alabama, where the state in- 
spector of jails, almshouses and factories is required to visit 
industrial establishments; the District of Columbia, where the 
federal commissioners designate two child labor inspectors; and 
Mississippi, where the sheriff is empowered to enforce the law. 

The purposes to be accomplished by the various groups are practi- 
cally the same, but the differences in equipment between states are 
marked. 


Meruops oF CHoosING THE CHIEF ENForRcING AUTHORITIES 


Appointed by the Governor: 
Alabama, California, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Lowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Washington, West Virginia. 
Elected by the People: 
Kentucky, Oregon, South Carolina and Georgia. 
Miscellaneous: 
Colorado.—Secretary of state is ex officio commissioner, and 
appoints a deputy who is acting commissioner. 
Delaware,—Chief justice of supreme court appoints inspector. 
Louisiana,—In New Orleans the mayor appoints inspector ; 
outside of New Orleans the police jury may designate. 
Nebraska,—The governor is the commissioner, acting through 
a deputy appointed by him. 
Kansas,—Commissioner is elected by the delegates of the 
state society of labor and industry. 
Massachusetts,—The board of labor and industries, which is 
appointed by the governor, designates the commis- 
sioner (In effect, March 1, 1913.) 
Wisconsin,—The industrial commission, appointed by the 
governor, acts through its inspectors. 
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INADEQUACY OF INSPECTORIAL STAFFS IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is doubtful whether a single state department in this country 
has an inspection staff adequate for the amount of work to be done. 
The following table’ demonstrates this fact: 


Average 
Area Number Number 
State in Square Manufacturing Wage Number 
Miles Establishments Earners I nspectors 
plabaitia civtamieeh coe see 52,250 3,398 72,148 a 
EATAZ ONG» ng ce eer tpt eotie 113,020 311 6,441 fe) 
EMU CANISAS Hele, Heysle eed Aes 53,850 2,925 44,982 fo) 
ESUCOT IA «. 2 oe dekolte 158,360 7,650 115,206 6 
Solorado:s Aanbeeens Lek ae 103,925 2,034 28,067 4 
Conwecticuts-psaciin aes 4,990 4,251 210,792 4 
Welawarein, sansa icky. an 2,050 7. 21,238 I 
District of Columbia..... 70 518 7,707 2 
ilotida 2 ve caren. a. cose 58,680 2,159 57,473 fo) 
Georgiatacese ane coe oe 50,475 4,792 104,588 fo) 
UES PeliaVoj ds fees 8 utd eR et 84,800 725 8,220 fo) 
MRLITOIS der eter oot eh ieee ie are 56,650 18,026 405,764 30 
Ti diana ses te ye ze 36,350 7,900 186,984 6 
NOWawcmteche cs notre 56,025 5,528 61,635 2 
SATISAS eee ate tates ccctee 82,080 3,435 44,215 2 
LIS GPIN 3 Se A ena 40,400 4,776 65,400 Py 
MBOMISTAN Aw esc ease ts hele 48,720 2,516 76,165 I 
SE ee a ae 33,040 3,546 79,055 2 
IMarylandncni. tea cee: 12,210 4,837 107,921 8 
Massachusetts .......... 8:37 11,684 584,559 50 
Bem eat Soe Pak, Gio 58,015 9,159 231,499 16 
Dannesota sis stice howls 83,365 5,501 84,767 13 
MASSissiPPi 23 Adv cis se 46,810 2,508 50,384 fe) 
PRAGSOUTDO tee a6 Gch sae 60,415 8,375 152,903 a 
MEOMOR GE 16 ORs Ake CK 146,080 677 11,655 fo) 
PRGUPSas Fete, fcr ee 77,510 2,500 24,336 (0) 


*In this table the figures in regard to the number of manufacturing estab- 
lishments and the average number of wage-earners are derived from the 
Thirteenth (1910) Census Bulletin: Manufactures, United States, The data 
in regard to the number of inspectors were furnished by the National Child 
Labor Committee during the summer of 1912, It should be noted that in 
most states, in addition to manufacturing establishments, the work of inspec- 
tion includes mercantile establishments, hotels, restaurants, and laundries, 
and in some it includes other industries which are not carried on in manu- 
facturing establishments and are therefore not covered by the statistics of 
establishments and wageearners here given. 
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Area Number 
State in Square Manufacturing 
Miles Establishments 
IN OWENS S Rapaite oot ocreietor 110,700 177 
New Hampshire ......... 9,305 1,961 
INGWiJeLSCY cc. car shines os 7,815 8,817 
INevpeMIEXICO. jews s.orsjsjeerais 122,580 313 
INV OLIC ct tars ecm fea: 49,170 44,935 
INonth-Carolinat.....e .. 52,250 4,031 
Norn Dakota iast.a.ceae 70,705 752 
@ iGhee: eat eiktioratbe ses 6 41,060 15,138 
@kishomal ss heat ee eae: 70,057 2,310 
OTecOiih cf hike issineostss 96,030 2,246 
Pennsylvania .........:.. 45,215 27,563 
Rhodes island: wa... ces. 1,250 1,951 
SouthiGarolinars s.r se 30,570 1,854 
South mDakotamne he cucners 77,050 1,020 
Mennessees eee Hh sae sss 42,050 4,609 
“INGSSES + RS eae ore 265,780 4,588 
Witenes Aen terete e'e-3 ceccetsncs 84,970 740 
WierimoOnt frcice sneccatee eee 9,505 1,958 
WAinSiMEN Snooas oo aaa 42,450 5,685 
INVASEATM PEON) varcinisteee. 2 c's 69,180 3,674 
Wrest, Virginia 2... 5....:. 24,780 2,586 
WVASCONSI) Mes + <.c:0)0,01 010106 56,040 0,721 
WV SROLT OTHE ae celoliato Bind Ie 97,890 268 
Bota SARS sararcrsts.nis @reteinstote's 3,024,507 268,491 


Average 

Number 
Wage 
Earners 
2,257 
78,658 
326,223 
4,143 
1,003,081 
121,473 
2,789 
446,034 
13,143 
28,750 
877,543 
113,538 
73,046 
3,602 
73,840 
70,230 
11,785 
33,788 
105,676 
69,120 
63,893 
182,583 
2,867 


6,615,046 


599 
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Inspectors 
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425 


That we have the ridiculously small number of 425 inspectors 
in the whole country® to care for 268,491 manufacturing and me- 
chanical establishments, spread over an area of 3,024,507 square 
miles, and engaging an average of 6,615,046 wage-earners, is a 
challenge to the sincerity of the communities engaged in this at- 
tempt to secure industrial justice. 


INSPECTORIAL EFFICIENCY 


Not only are there entirely too few inspectors in the United States, 
if labor laws are to be properly administered; we must, obviously, 
have inspectors fitted to do the work. The increasingly technical 


* Of these 425 inspectors, 352, or about 83 per cent, are divided among’ nine 
states—New York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Ohio, Illinois, Massachusetts, 


Michigan, Minnesota and New Jersey. 
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specialization of factory inspection demands expert service. Acci- 
dent prevention, sanitation, ventilation, occupational diseases, safety, 
workmen’s compensation—these are scientific problems, and the un- 
trained inspector cannot cope with them effectively. 


Training Required in the United States 


In Alabama, the inspector of jails, almshouses and factories, who is 
empowered to enforce the labor laws, must be a physician. In Ken- 
tucky the inspector must have practical knowledge of machine and 
workshops. In Minnesota, practical experience and knowledge of 
the operation of factories is required. In Ohio inspectors must be 
competent practical mechanics. Indiana requires ten years’ practical 
experience. Only in Illinois, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey 
and Wisconsin are inspectorial offices under civil-service rules. 

No training whatever is required in California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Washington, and West Virginia. 


Training in Europe’ 

In most of the German states, in Austria, Spain, Finland, Hungary, 
Luxemburg, and Norway, candidates for inspectorial positions must 
show that they have had a technical or university education and 
several years’ practical experience. 

Prussia: A candidate here is required to have had at least three 
years’ technical training ; must have studied law and political economy 
for at least a year and a half; and must have passed a ninth grade 
secondary school test. He must then have a year and a half of train- 
ing under the industrial authorities, at the end of which he is given a 
test on this training. After successful completion of the training 
period, he is required to pass a second examination, and for this pur- 
pose he must attend a German high school for three terms in order to 
study law and economics with special reference to industrial admin- 
istration, industrial hygiene, and public welfare. 

Saxony: Here the candidate must not be too old; must be in good 
physical condition; must have a thorough general education; and 
must have passed successfully an examination of a technical high 


" First Comparative Report of the Administration of Labor Laws. Publica- 
tion, International Association for Labor Legislation (1911). 
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school or of an academy for machine engineers, electrical engineers, 
railway engineers, chemists, factory engineers, or smelting engineers. 
He must have a sound knowledge of public, administrative, and in- 
dustrial law, and of political economy, the prevention of accidents, 
and industrial hygiene. The candidate must show that he has been 
actually employed as engineer or chemist in a factory, and in that 
capacity has become acquainted at first hand with the work, with 
the mode of life and thought of the workmen, and with the relations 
between employer and employed. This actual experience must have 
lasted at least three and not more than four years. After the candi- 
date has qualified as above set forth he must go through a training 
lasting eighteen months, in order to prepare himself for his future 
inspectorial duties. During this training he is placed under some 
industrial authority who must present reports regarding his work, 
covering the following points: general capacity; facility of expres- 
sion, both in speaking and in writing; personal dealings with others, 
especially with employers and employed; tact; and the results of 
official and private examination on the practice of industrial inspec- 
tion, and on public, administrative, industrial and insurance law or 
political economy, or the prevention of accidents, and industrial 
hygiene. A candidate who is successful in the written examination 
must next pass an oral examination in law, political economy, the 
prevention of accidents, and industrial hygiene, and on the practical 
work of the department. 

France: The candidate here must pass a written examination on 
labor laws, industrial hygiene, and industrial technology. He must 
also pass an oral examination in which questions are asked on the 
same subjects and also on electricity, and on the principles of criminal 
law so far as it applies to offenses against the labor law. Since 1907 
candidates have also had to pass a practical examination in hygiene 
and applied mechanics. If successful, the candidates are appointed 
for two years as provisional inspectors. 

England: The requirements here are a civil-service examination, 
an elementary education, and a practical knowledge of industrial 
machinery. Successful candidates are appointed for a two years’ 
probation period. At the end of this time they are required to 
pass an examination in factory law and sanitary science. 

Russia: Candidates for examination are chosen from among 
those who have had a university education, especially along technical 
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lines, and must then pass an examination on constitutional, civil and 
criminal law, political economy, labor laws, knowledge of a branch 
of industry in which machines are used, and sanitation. 
Netherlands: Here a candidate must be a graduate of the techni- 
cal high school, and must have had three years’ practical industrial 
experience before he can be appointed assistant inspector. 


Departmental Research and Educational Propaganda 
In order that labor laws shall be properly administered it is neces- 
sary that special studies of particular industries be made by the 
administrative department. 

(a) Industries with peculiar characteristics should be especially 
observed to determine their effect on the worker’s health, 
morals, etc.; 

(b) Industries absorbing large groups of children require fre- 
quent inspection to determine whether the law is ob- 
served ; 

(c) Industries deemed especially hazardous also require fre- 
quent inspection to determine the adequacy of sanitation 
and safety devices; and 

(d) Industries causing serious injury, or frequent loss of life 
to workers, should be carefully studied to determine the 
cause of accidents. 


Such special studies furnish a basis for recommendations as to 
amendments needed to carry out the intent of protective laws, and 
also as to the need for further remedial legislation. 

As a means of preventing industrial accidents, traveling exhibits 
are effective. These often contain a selected set of stereopticon 
slides, charts, and photographs, with descriptions translated into 
foreign tongues. The slides and photographs show proper and im- 
proper guarding and operation of dangerous machinery, adequate 
and inadequate means of warding off occupational diseases. Fre- 
quent lectures by factory inspectors in industrial communities also 
go a long way in the science of prevention. The work of a few 
state departments in this direction is highly to be commended. 


INADEQUACY OF LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


Legislative bodies, in appropriating money for labor departments, 
seldom realize the tremendous task set before their officials, and as 
a consequence rarely make possible an equipment adequate for the 
work to be done. The adequacy of appropriations should be meas- 
ured, among other things, by 


(a) Number of laws to be enforced, 
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(b) Area of jurisdiction, 

(c) Number of establishments to be inspected, 

(d) Special inquiries to be conducted, 

(e) Cost of maintaining department, 

(f) Publication of laws, reports, bulletins, and general educa- 
tional propaganda. 


Unfortunately many departments have not justified to the legisla- 
ture an increased appropriation. But in such cases the department 
needs reorganization, for there is no more important duty in any state 
than the conservation of the health and lives of those who labor in 
factory, workshop and mine. 


EFFICIENCY TESTS 


The amazing lack of standardization in factory inspection, and 
-the consequent dearth of tests, have left us with nothing but the 
published reports of a department by which to gage the efficiency 
of its work. In reverting to this sole channel of information we 
are struck at the outset with the difference in the character of facts 
reported and with the varied methods of presentation. The lack of 
uniformity makes comparisons between states almost impossible. 

The departments which submit what might be termed satisfactory 
reports are indeed few. New York and Massachusetts supplement 
their annual reports with valuable bulletins giving up-to-date facts. 
The Wisconsin bulletin method is also extremely effective. While 
other departments have produced highly interesting documents, the 
deplorable lack of uniformity and completeness in reports prompts 
the hope that some adequate standard will soon be established to 
which all the states will aspire. 


References: Among the most important sources of information on the 
administration of labor laws that are readily available are: Legislative Review, 
No. 3, American Association for Labor Legislation, “Administration of Labor 
Laws”, by Charles B. Austin; Labor Laws and their Enforcement, with Spe- 
cial Reference to Massachusetts, edited by Miss Susan M. Kingsbury (Boston, 
1911); American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. I, No. 4, “The Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin” by Professor John R. Commons, “The Massachu- 
setts Board of Boiler Rules”, by James H. McNeill, and “Safety Inspection 
in Illinois” by Edgar T. Davies; The Survey, Dec. 21, 1912, “The New Spirit _ 
in Factory Inspection”, by Irene Osgood Andrews; and First Comparative 
Report of the Administration of Labor Laws, International Association for 


Labor Legislation, I911. 
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